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SKATING IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 


Columbus Avenue Playground, Boston 
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THE NOAH WEBSTER MEMORIAL AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


OES the usefulness of the cat as a family | 
pet and as a hunter of mice more than | 
balance the menace of the disease germs 

that it sometimes carries in its fur, and the 
damage that it does by destroying birds? In 
Massachusetts, where the plan to license cats 
has more than once come before the legislature, 
the friends of the cat are debating the question 
with those whose attitude toward the animal 
is hostile. Of course not all of those who be- 
lieve that cats should be licensed are enemies 
of the cat. A system of licenses would reduce 
the number of cats, but that would mean fewer 
half-starved and homeless creatures slinking 
through the alleys at night, or running at large, 
homeless and hungry, when city people close 
their houses in the vacation season. The chief 
indictment of the cat is that it kills birds that 
give pleasure by singing and do good by de- 
stroying noxious insects, but it is the country 
and the village cats against which that charge 
rests. o 


T has not been a very good winter for 
skating. The numerous thaws in January 
softened the ice as fast as it formed, or 
flooded it. But no winter can be all thaws, 
and now and then the young people have 
found a few days when good ice has invited 
them to test their skates and their skill. 
Skating is one of the oldest of winter sports, 
and is common to the civilized people of all 
high latitudes. The boy or the girl who never 
goes skating misses wholesome fun and fine 
exercise, but it is far better to miss both than 
to take chances on ice that is not known to be 
safe. The picture on the cover of The Com- 
panion this week shows that even the young 
people who live in the heart of a great city 
sometimes have good skating near home. The 
picture shows a part of the playground on 
Columbus Avenue, not far from the home of 
The Youth’s Companion, the artificial flooding 
of which has made skating that is not only 
good, but that has the added virtue of being 
absolutely safe. 


LJ 


MERCHANT in a small country village 
A recently decided to make a test of the 
honesty of his customers. To each of 
the first twenty-five for whom he made change 
that day he gave a dime more than was due. 
Eight of them—seven men and one woman 
— pocketed the change uncounted, so that 
in their case the test amounted to nothing. 
Six—four men and two women—counted the 
change and returned the dime. Eleven per- 
sons counted the change and put all of it into 
their pockets without a word. 

There was consternation in the little com- 
munity the next day when the merchant an- 
nounced the result of his experiment, although 
he considerately refrained from mentioning 
names in his report. It is not fair to assume 
that all of the eleven persons who kept the 
extra dime after counting the change are dis- 
honest, for many persons count change in so 
perfunctory a manner that they may easily 
fail to notice a dime more or less. They act 
on the theory that the merchant or the cashier | 
is both honest and accurate, and in most cases 
they are right. Still, there is no one who 
would not rather be numbered with the six 
than with the eleven. 


& 





OAH Webster, the pioneer of American 
lexicography and the compiler of the | 
immortal Webster’s Spelling Book, was | 

a native of Hartford, Connecticut. He was a | 
graduate of Yale, and spent a large part of 
his busy life in New Haven, where he died in 
1843. But during a period of ten years, from 
1812 to 1822, he lived in Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, and during the latter part of that period | 
became one of the founders of Amherst Col- 
lege and the first president of its board of | 
trustees. It is wholly fitting, therefore, that 





a loyal alumnus of Amherst, Richard Billings | 


| days later he received notice that his services 


of New York, should have erected a suitable 
memorial to Mr. Webster on the college campus. 

The monument takes the form of the dignified 
and impressive piece of sculpture shown in the | 
picture at the top of this page. The seated | 
bronze figure, for which the ivy-covered chureh | 
is an appropriate background, is a symbol of | 
faith, the steadfast and virile faith that marked | 
the life of Webster, and inspired the founding | 
of Amherst, and as such makes the meinorial 

far more than a monument to a great Ameri- | 
can. Who can estimate the esthetic and spir- | 
itual value of a memorial like this in a college | 
community, as class after class and generation | 
after generation walk and work in the presence | 
of it? 
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THE STARS AND BARS. 

LL the evidence, says the New York 
Evening Post, points to Maj. Orren R. | 
Smith as the designer of the Stars and | 

Bars, ‘‘the flag of the Confederacy.’’ Major 
Smith, a native of North Carolina, was a 
veteran of the Mexican War, and an ardent 
states’ rights man. Ata Confederate reunion 
in Norfolk in 1910, he said: 


‘*The three bars were for the church, state, 
and press. Red re the state, legisla- 


srt and executive; white repre- 
the ———— Father, 7 and Holy Ghost ; 
ted freedom of speech, freedom 0! 


Sein con one es press; and all were 
bound together by a field of blue (the heavens 
over all), bearing a star for each state in the 
Confederation. The seven white stars, all the 













































































These charming 
confections are appropriate tid- 
bits for any informal occasion. 
Serve them at afternoon teas, 
luncheons and parties. Their 
delicate flavors and dainty attract- 
iveness make an irresistible ap- 
peal to hostess and guest. 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 
are wrapped in dust-tight packages, 
which contain a tempting variety of 
eight toothsome flavors, The un- 
varying goodness of these tasty sweets 
has made them popular with young- 
sters and grown-ups everywhere. 


Sold by the best confectioners. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
Makers of ‘‘Necco Sweets’’ 
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OW much are you paying for coffee— 
more than aquarter? If so,you should 
be interested in this advertisement of 


“Silver Quarter” Coffee 


It’s a high-grade coff 
price that is fair—fair to us as pro- 
ducers—fair to the dealer who handles 
it, and most of all, fair to consumer, 
for it’s just as good as though you 
id ten or fifteen cents more for it. 
sides, in every can there’s a fine, 
thin tumbler F! . 


If your grocer forgets, ask again. 
SWAIN, EARLE & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





FREE 
In every can 











Gasoline Engines 
Drag Saws, 


Circular Saws, 
Grinding Mills.ete. 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CoO. 


BOSTON,.MASS. 











! For Every Day 


Rich in nutritive values, deli- 
cious, easily digested. When 
you get in the habit of using 


“Penolia” 


it will become a part of your daily 
bill of fare never to be omitted. 


144 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your name, and. 3c. hasn’t it, send hisx 


Py — 4 this full-sized 
. Nut Pektiiate ‘Co. New Haven, Conn. ) 

















same size, were placed in a circle, to show that 
each state had Fequal rights and privileges, | 
irrespective of its size or deat ulation. 

From Major Smith’s design, Miss Rebecea | 
Murphy, now Mrs. W. B. Winborne of Wilson, | 
North Carolina, sewed the flag, — was | 
sent by the hand of a messenger to Mont- | 
gomery. large flag, nine’ by twelve feet in | 
size, made from the same design, ae — 

raised on March 18, 1861, in 
oe 4 Louisburg on two tall enptings spliced | 


ill yon then a slave, and still living, | 
cut the sapli and hel to give the Stars 
and Bars to the breeze. North Carolina did 
not leave the Union until two months after 
Major Smith’s ‘‘hasty adventure in secession, ’” 
as Pa ag me relatives called his flag raising. 

Major Smith’s claim has been contested by 
friends of one Nicola Marschall of Louisvill 
a native of Prussia, who, as an artist, settl 
at Marion, Alal some years ore the 
war. It is said that at the request of a Mrs. 
Lockett he submitted two designs to the pro- 
visional congress, one of which was identical 
with Major Smith’s. 

The evidence of Marschall’s authorship is 
very slender, whereas a great many atlidavits 
have been sworn to in —— of Major Smith’s 
title. It is not likely to seriously disputed, 
unless the volume of 129 designs for Confed- 
erate flags sw to be lost in the mass of 
Civil War documents deposited with the War 
Department sees the light. 
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EMPRESS EUGENIE AS AN ARTIST. 
HE Empress Eugénie used to amuse her- 
self by painting, and she considered herself 
as more than usually accomplished in the 

art. When, in the last year of her reign, the 

castle at Compiegne was undergoing repairs, 
the well-known painter Petit was one of the 
artists who worked on the mural decorations. 


One day, ae s Das Loy Alle, as Petit 
was busy at his task, he ~~ es that 
the empress wished to s to him. The 
artist at once left his calcite and presented 
himself before Her Majesty. She was very 
cordial. She held in her hand a freshly 
painted canvas; on a table near by stood a 
vase of roses. Showing the painting to Petit, 
she said ina tone that displayed no little pride, 
‘*Now, what do you think of those roses?’’ 
Petit did not know that the empress ever 
tried to paint. He glanced at the 4 
secowled at the painting of them, and then 
replied, ‘‘ The roses area dream, Your Majesty. 
But this daub here is a frightful mess !’’ 
| empress lost no time in informing the ouinier 
that the ‘‘daub’’ was her own work, and that 
she herself thought it extremel good. A few 


were no longer required. 





SAWYER’S “=F 


whiter and colored fab- 
rics brighter. 


Se., 10c., and 15c. 









SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


AMMONIA 


A great help in the 
laundry. Loosens the 
dirt and does away with 
a lot of the rubbing. 
g] 10c. and 25c. 

Bottles 


Sold by Grocers. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 
88 Broad St., Boston. 





CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


Makes white clothes 





The People’s Choice 
for 56 Years. 





In Sprinkling Top 
Bottles. 











SAWYER’S a SEPTOLA 


4 i ae Be) HEALTHY HOMES 





Accidents will 
happen ; children 















are seldom free 
from some kind or 
other. Septola 
not only gives 
QUICK 
RELIEF 
but being a 
perfect anti- 
septic, its use 
i by Surgeons 
and Physicians 
everywhere is 
| the best recom- 
mendation for 
cuts, burns, 
i bruises, stings, 
ij etc. It has no 
equal for the 
sick room. 
TESTIMONIAL 
“I have used Sawyer’s Septola for a year or 
more and recommend it after ex g teeth 


to stop the flow of blood and heal the 
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[SAWYERS, | 


| SE PTOL LA| 
ean atte | 
KILLS cease 
FOUL ODORS 
OISINFECTS 
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SAWYE Cleans gE 








gums, 
as a mouth wash, diluted (about Sar drops 
to a glass of warm water) to relieve soreness 
where gums have receded, as well as to — 
vent Tartar Deposits and to keep the gum 

sound and firm.”"— ALLEN HOWE. D. D. s. le 


409 Broadway, So. Boston, Mass. Oct. 23, 1914. 
SOLD BY 
JORDAN MARSH CO. ..... Boston 
HOUGHTON & ot eee saa Bost: 
JOHN eee ER New York 
. B. GREENHUT CO... . . New York 
JOHN WANAMAKER iS sie Philadelphia 


and dealers generally 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street. Boston 

















| Direct from the Mill at Less 
Than Wholesale Prices. 





Grow your own vege- 
tables, plants, flowers. Get 





them six weeks earlier. 
Sell same on high-priced 
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early market. Hot Bed 
will soon pay its cost and 





yield profit. 
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Selected Cypress. Five 
nd lle am | Hard- 





wood cross bars. Size 3x6 

feet. Keeps out frost. 
Write at once for big 

Catalogue with over 3,000 
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ig mat 
Buy fresh material direct 
from our mills and save all 
middlemen profits. 
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WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 











400 Summer Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 












— Absolutely safe to use. 
Cannot burn or explode. ff 


Produces a thin, hard, 
= lustre that 


One application turns 
red stove lids a brilliant 
black. Apply and polish 
with cloth or brush. 


Screw Top Cans 15c. 


Don't wait another day, but try Satin Gloss 
the improved stove polish. Learn the secret 
of the “ beautiful stove.’’ Ask your dealer. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 
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HE morning brought 
fresh hope. <A deep de- 
termination had formed 

in Paul Embury’s heart, and 
he fought his fight with high 
courage. Each day saw a little 
















much further, picturing many 
things, many scenes, all simple 
and busy. Always she was at 
home or at the store, happy in 
the regained strength of her 
father, rejoicing in her mother’s 
more power return to his body, love and in her Aunt es 
a little more coherence to his contentment. So much could 
speech ; and when the golden days she see. If glistening mountain 
of October came, with the orchard DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER peaks lifted before her dreaming 
russet and bronze, Lotta wheeled eyes, with the long trail winding 
him out ne the ven to aaa the down to the valley where many 
congratulations of his neighbors. men worked, if a figure moved 
He still had to receive much more along that trail, familiar to her 
than he could give, and he quickly and seeming to be set apart from 
tired, but he was unspeakably all others for her to mark, was 
happy when his old friends talked that, too, the magic of the music? 
or read aloud tohim. But the core Reinhold had limped out again, 
of his happiness was Lotta. He for the audience was recalling him. 
sat at the western end of the porch, He came forth painfully, bowing 
in order that he might watch her very low. Again and again they 
ome = comings. it he gr nage —e oe 7 
loved to keep an eye upon the rear e dais, he pa and play 
entrance of the store, for at almost with the perfection of simple beauty 
any moment she might appear a lyrie he often had played for 
there and wave to him. Lotta. But he was very weary— 
It was to him that Lotta came almost spent. The people saw it, 
flying with her letter from Reinhold and did not insist upon his playing 
Kahlke, telling her that at last he more. 
was to play with the great orches- Lotta slept only a little at a time 
tra in Chicago. that night, but she was rather 
‘*The concertmeister has heard pleased than otherwise that it was 
me,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and he will have so. ‘‘I can sleep any night,’’ she 
me to play in the fifth programme reflected. ‘‘Just now I have pleas- 
of the season. I am in rehearsal anter things to do.’’ 
now, and I know that to play that She was, indeed, building air 
great composition of Sarasate’s with castles for her friends. It hardly 
the music of the orchestra rising seemed worth while to build them 
me a ~ will — r me - for herself toy way before her 
eaven. I’m no raid now 0! seemed so plain. 
what the people will think of me. The next morning she rose late 
All my — ma" “ <" 4e7 are —a ae obviously, since there 
down under my feet. My y is was May Blossom’s new studio to 
of no consequence to me now. My visit, and luncheon to help prepare 
soul shall speak to the people for the guests that May had invited 
through my violin, and they will to meet her. Lotta found her pulses 
forget to pity me. beating quite merrily again, almost 
PID cs _— ee this: Bnd in the = care-free way of a year 
ppy hour will lack half its glory ago. She dressed, trying not to 
if you are not there to hear me, think that last spring’s suit looked 
= my dear mother begs that you a trifle inappropriate for autumn. 
will accept from her the so slight She had new boots, fresh gloves, 
favor of the railway ticket. To and a becoming hat, and she had 
have you as our guest again will onee heard May remark that a girl 
be a joy to us. who had those things need not 
‘*T can never be as other men. I[ worry about her appearance. 
can never have a sweetheart, ex- May’s studio was in the top 
cept my violin. I realized it first story of a great tower that looked 
that day when you and Rudolph over Michigan Avenue. Eastward 
Widener sat together in the restau- stretched the lake, dark blue on 
rant and heard me play. But now this windy day. There came to 
I no longer suffer, but claim you Lotta memories of her first days in 
forever as one to whom I may Chicago, and she asked herself 


report my failures, my triumphs, whether she would have foregone 
and my dreams. You must not re- all the experiences of the past 


fuse me this. How could you? It summer for the sake of her old- 
is the demand that an unfortunate time contentment. She decided that 


yet very happy friend makes. ’’ she would not, that she would not 

Lotta wept when she read the cast disappointment and sorrow out 
letter to her father. He wept a of her life even if she could. She 
little, too, for tears came easily to ’ af rr a calla on maintain nat had often heard May talk of ‘‘con- 
him in those days. But her mother tas ae re wT trasts’’ and ‘‘values’’ in her paint- 
said: LOTTA WEPT WHEN SHE READ THE LETTER TO HER FATHER. ing, and Reinhold sought for them 

‘“*Your friend will have a fine in his music. Yes, there must be 
life, Lotta. Don’t feel too sorry shadow as well as sun, storm as 
for him. His worst disappointments came | complexion, May Blossom was wonderful in a| was it that Lotta—with the others—held her! well as calm. Lotta decided that she was 
early in life, and now he’s found the little | gown of peachblow silk, with chrysanthemums | breath to listen. At first she had a strange willing to meet life upon its own terms—to 
path that climbs to happiness. ’’ at her belt, and a little necklace of pinkish | happiness in the thought that he was playing | take whatever destiny offered and make it 

So in November Lotta went up to the city | yellow opals. Lotta, in her simple blue frock, | to her, was telling her a thousand things he | over ‘‘to her heart’s desire. ’’ 
tohear Reinhold play. She reached town only | felt plain beside her. But Lotta’s glowing | would never have told her by word of mouth;| What a day it was! There was May’s new 
a short time before the performance; Frau | color, her deep, clear eyes, the gloss of her | but as the shining stream of sound broadened work to see—work that had brought her a 
Kahlke, with tremblirig hands, helped her into | plaited hair, her fresh and healthy appearance, to a nobly flowing river, she knew that he had | letter of commendation from the superintendent 
her evening frock. May Blossom was there, | made her very attractive. |lost sight of her and was thinking of the| of the Art Institute. The mural design was 
too, radiant. She was making a great success| The Symphony Hall looked like a beautiful | eternal things. to be placed permanently on the walls of 
of things; she had done an important mural | shell as it arched up over them, iridescent as| She was grateful that she knew him; that, | a fine assembly hall. Then there were many 
design for the assembly hall in one of the| abalone. The bright audience rustled and! in a way, her soul and his were related, and | sketches and studies that revealed the fasci- 
public schools, and was under contract to do | fluttered in, and listened with accustomed eour- | that he would always want to bring her his | nating mind of Lotta’s always exhilarating 
more such work. tesy to the two introductory numbers. | stories of what life had done for him. And! friend. 

‘‘!’m so happy, Lotta-bird !’’ she declared. Then came Reinhold’s turn. Frau Kahlke | her friend beside her, so gracious to the eye,| At luncheon, Frau Kahlke acted as chaperon ; 
‘Do you know, I can hardly understand how | drew a little closer to her husband’s side, and | so light and swift of spirit, destined, like Rein- | there were nine other guests, including Rein- 
anyone can be anything but an artist—not) Lotta could feel her quivering. A side door | hold, for some shining fate—she, too, would | | hold, who was the hero of the happy hour. 
necessarily in painting, of course, but in some | opened and the conductor emerged. Leaning | always love her. Both of them in the years | | Such a gay, careless time! Such delightful 
Way.’? on his arm was Reinhold, a head shorter, | to come would turn from their triumphs and | | things to eat! And afterward the matinée, 

‘*‘What’s the use,’’ asked Lotta, ‘‘in trying | limping even more than usual. The audience | travel down to little homely Maitland, and to | followed by dinner at the Kahlkes’ ; and then, 











to be an artist if you have no talent?’’ broke into applause. Reinhold, standing be- | the queer, commonplace store over which Lotta | at midnight, Lotta in her berth in the sleeping 
May Blossom flushed. fore them on the dais, lifted his violin as he} presided, to report upon their adventures. | car, excited, happy, and glad to rest her head 
‘*Everyone has a talent for something,’’ she | bowed. | They would rest there and be strengthened for | on her piilow. 

declared. ‘‘ Now you’ve a talent for life.| Everyone sat very still. Lotta did not see | more work. It was sweet to be home again, however. 


People always get enthusiastic about you. I| how so large an audience could sit so still.| They said she had something to give them! | She liked the friendly streets and the look of 

do, myself. I think about you when I’m| Then the orchestra began to play. When it| It must be just those simple things, loyalty | her own little shop; she liked the brown path 

working—I wonder if you’d like what I’m | concluded its phrase, some wood wind held a | and understanding. Yes, since she was so quiet, | through the orchard and the motherly look of 

doing, and my idea of a beautiful time will | connecting note as faint as the call of a bird, | so usual, so marked with the simple ways and | her own home. 

always be coming to tell you of what I’ve| and Reinhold, drawing his firm, deliberate| thoughts of her family and of Maitland, it} Moreover, her mother in very truth was 

done. I don’t know how to describe it, but| bow, began to answer. He answered as the| must be merely those things that drew them | there to greet her. 

Secing you is like getting home. Reinhold| hermit thrush answers the evening wind, | to her. | ‘*A beautiful time, Lotta?’’ she asked. 

feels just the way that I do about it.’’ greeted the listening souls there as the thrush| So, with the lifting music for an accompani-| ‘‘Everything all right here?’’ asked Lotta. 
With her golden hair and her pale gold’ greets the first star. So fine, so soft, so pure| ment, her thoughts ran. Indeed, they went| ‘‘It never seems quite all right with you 
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away,’’ her mother replied. ‘‘But if you’re | there’s almost no place in Maitland where you | knew of her struggle for courage. He guessed | him in happy silence. She was seeing a moun- 
thinking about your father, I’m sure he shows | can go when you want to have a good time.’ 


improvement every day. My opinion is that 
another month will see him walking over to 
the store. ’’ 

Lotta flushed a little. 


‘*But ought you to undertake so much ?’’ 
Lotta had finished her breakfast; she rose 


|now, and pushed back her chair rather im- 


‘*Q mother,’’ she said, ‘‘what do you sup- | 


pose he’ll think of it when he finds it so| I’ve got to live—really live. 


changed ?’’ 


‘‘T think he’ll be surprised, Lotta, but he’ll | and you three dears here in the house. 


patiently. 

‘‘Anything is right for me but vegetating. 
Somehow every- 
thing has slipped from me, except the business 
I’m 


probably come to see that what you’ve done is | young, I know, but not much younger than 


for the best. 
that’s what I think. 


to take. ’’ 
‘*Yes; 


You’ve a real genius for selling; | Rudolph and Reinhold—no younger than Polly 
I confess it made me | and May. 
rather downhearted when you took down the | thing fine, and I’ve determined to do something | 
old sign, but I will say that the new sign seems | for myself. 


Well, they’re all going to do some- 


I’m going to keep myself stirred up. I’ll make | 


I feel I’ve a sort of talent, too, 


I’m going to stir up Maitland— | 


| at the tears she had shed. He had been young 
| and now was old, but he had not forgotten the | 
eager dreams of youth. 

‘‘T heard what you were saying to your 
mother,’’ he said, ‘‘and I believe you can 
carry your ideas through. You must have 
help in the store, Lotta. You mean to make 
Embury a better-known name than it ever has 
been, and I think you’ll do it in the best and 
most practical ways. Only —’’ 

He looked at her with his sad, kind, pene- 
trating eyes. 

‘“*Yes, dad?’” 

‘“‘The name—you’ll change it for another 
some time. That is the way with girls.’’ 


there wasn’t sale enough for hard- | money, and spend it—give it away, I hope,| Lotta flushed swiftly. 
ware to keep things going, but when I put up | sometimes. 


‘*False one!’’ she cried. ‘‘How can you say 


‘The Embury Household Supply Store,’ it | and I want to use it. I want to make the most such a thing? As for leaving here, where 


eaught the people. 


you could get-anything there you wanted to| made at the beginning. Do you see?’’ 


make your home comfortable. ’’ 

‘*So you can, nearly. 
found out about a lot of the things you’ve got 
in, Lotta. 
petual state of astonishment. 
to your breakfast. ’’ 

‘*Sit down with me and eat, then,’’ com- 
manded Lotta. 


I don’t see how you) ing eyes. 


I declare, you keep me in a per- | glowing girl. 
There, sit down during the past year, and a look of competence 


Mrs. Embury looked at her with understand- 
“ey see, »? she said. 

It was easy to believe in this wholesome and 
She had grown to her full stature 


and authority had come to her. 
‘*Your father will be wanting to see you,’’ 


‘‘It seems to me you never said her mother, at the end of a little silence 


eat anything—at least not quietly and prop- | in which the thoughts of each had been racing 


erly. 
else. 
sake, mamma. ’” 


You’re always waiting on some one happily along. 
Oh, do take care of yourself for my | you so, Lotta.’ 


‘*Talk with him. He loves 


Lotta laughed, flung her arms about her 


Mrs. Embury drew near her daughter almost | mother’s neck, and held her closely. 


shyly. 
eager when she asked, ‘‘You need me, do 
you, dear? I’m not just a part of the burden 
you must carry ?’’ 

‘‘Need you! How dare you ask me such 
a question? Doesn’t every girl need her 
mother ?’’ 

‘‘No. Some mothers are a drawback to 
their children. I don’t want to be anything 
but a help to you, Lotta, though I know that 
all of us seem to have combined to hinder 
you. ’’ 

‘*You haven’t hindered me!’’ cried Lotta, 
fiercely. ‘‘You’ve given me my chance, that’s 
what you’ve done. Don’t you know that I 
enjoy the store more than anything that ever 
came tome? I’ll tell you a secret: when I set 
out to sell any particular thing to a special 
person I can do it almost every time. You 
ask how I have found out about a lot of the 
odd things I’ve put in stock. Partly by listen- 
ing to the conversation of the people that come 
to the Rest Rooms. The women talk over this 
and that. They wish they had something— 
sometimes it’s an old-fashioned thing and 
sometimes a newfangled one. But if I can get 
that thing before those women come in again, 
I doit. Then you know how I study the illus- 
trated catalogues the wholesale houses send 
out. I was telling May Blossom that they 
were pretty nearly my only literature just 
now. I’ve read them till midnight more than 
once when you thought I was sleeping. I even 
look out for things that will strike the fancy of 
this or that person. You see, I know person- 
ally a large number of my customers, and I 
ean sometimes tell beforehand what will attract 
them. It’s such fun trying out my theories, 
too. 7? 

‘*Tt’s such fun being young,’’ supplemented 
Mrs. Embury, with a little sigh. ‘‘I think a 
large part of your success comes from your 
show windows. Changing them all the time 
and getting such odd and pretty effects cer- 
tainly has entertained people. A woman 
stopped me in the post office only yester- 
day and spoke to me about it. She said it 
was as good as going to the county fair to 
drop in at your place. That plan of yours 
of having demonstrations helps, too, espe- 
cially when there’s a little good food thrown 
in. ** 

Mrs. Embury laughed as she regarded the 
capable young merchant whose novel ideas 
were accomplishing’ so much. 

‘*There is something always going on at the 
place,’’ Lotta said, with satisfaction. ‘‘Of 
course Aunt Cathy contributes immensely to 
the success of the whole thing. Those Rest 
Rooms upstairs with the couches and easy 
chairs, the fire and the tea, and Aunt Cathy’s 
wonderful house plants, are as pleasant as any 
private house in town.’’ 

‘*Cathy’s done well,’’ said Mrs. Embury. 
‘*T think my sister has been brave. ’’ 

‘*People have forgiven her. And it’s been 
a pleasure for them to do it. What’s more, 
Aunt Cathy has such a horror of misjudging 
people that she’ll not permit one scrap of 
gossip in the rooms. It’s a point of honor to 


say only kind and pleasant things in our Rest | 


Rooms. ’* 
‘The store was jammed on Saturday eve- 
ning,’’ commented Mrs. Embury. ‘‘ Advertis- 


ing those dishwashers brought many, I suppose. | been. 


But they wanted you there to demonstrate 
them. 
weren’t especially interested in the look of the 
things, but they supposed they’d be after 
them hotfooted when you got to showing off 
their fine points. I must say, though, that I 
don’t like the idea of keeping open in the 
evening.’’ 

‘It’s only one evening a week, mamma. 
They look on my queer little store as they 
would on a place of amusement. You see, 


She smiled happily, and her voice was | 





‘*T know you all love me, but you can’t get 
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HE THREW HIMSELF UPON HIS SLED 


ahead of me when it comes to that! And I must | 


tell you, I have a new secret, all my own.’’ 

‘*Have you, dear? What is it?’’ 

‘*You’ll never tell?’’ 

‘*Never.’’ 

‘*Well, at first I thought that when I had 
money to give away I’d start a library and put 
up a fountain. But first of all —’’ 

She hesitated and held her mother off a little. 

‘6Ves??? 

‘*T’ll offer a musical scholarship to poor 
students and name it after Aunt Cathy. I 
don’t know just where I’ll place it. I’ll be 
thinking out the details while I make the 
money. But Ido know that somehow or other 
I mean to make Aunt Cathy’s dreams come 
true. ”’ 

‘““That’s right. That’s as it should be. 
Dreams of lovely things ought to come true. 
If you can make poor Cathy’s —’’ 

‘‘Oh, I believe I can, mamma. I believe 
life is going to be glorious—our life, I mean, 
here in this nice old town.’’ 

‘*So you think it nice? I was afraid at 
one time that it might be very cruel to my 
girl.” 

‘*T thought it might be, too. I suspected it 
of being just a little mean town. Butit hasn’t 
It—it didn’t dare to be. If I’d tagged 


along, apologizing and getting out of the way, 
Several of the visitors told me they | 


it would have been, perhaps. But I’m going 
to march in front, with banners. ’’ 

She ran into her father’s room, and seized 
the hands he held out to her. 

‘‘What’s that about banners?’’ he asked, 
quite distinctly. 

‘“*The bright banners of success,’ she an- 
swered, still laughing. ‘‘We’re going to wave 
them from the battlements. ’’ 


Her father looked at her earnestly. He 


It seemed to imply that | of myself; I want to wipe out the failure I | should I go?’”’ 


| Her father did not answer, and she sat beside 


tain side with a cabin on it. Round about rose 

vast snow-capped peaks, and down the long 
‘trail that wound to the blossoming valley, rode 
one whom she knew. 

It was only a daydream, very vague, very 
distant, never, perhaps, to be realized at all; 
but it stayed with her all that day. It was 
with her when, early Monday morning, she 
hastened to The Embury Household Supply 
Store. 

‘*But that’s only something to dream of,’’ 
mused Lotta. ‘‘And here is something to 
do.’’ 

She flung wide her shutters, and stepping 
into the street, surveyed her windows with a 
critical eye. 

‘tT must give them something this week,’’ 
she reflected, ‘‘that will bring them flocking 
like bears to a honey tree.’’ 

THE END. 





SLMIDNIGHT- ACQUAINTANCE 
CSD Dy Fisher Ames. fr “2==5 


GUESS I’ll go home by the way of 
T Blackeap, uncle,’’ said Peter Aldrich to 
the little group that was assembled in the | 
broad doorway of the Emmons farmhouse. 
‘*Tt means quite a climb,’’ replied Mr. 





WITH A VIOLENT FORWARD THRUST. 


Emmons. He looked up at the dark dome of 
the mountain that rose high above the farm. 

‘*But a mighty short trip once you’re on the 
way down,’’ said his nephew. 

A chorus of feminine objections arose: 

‘*Tt’s dreadfully steep !’’ ‘‘There’s the river, 
father!’’ ‘‘Do you think it’s safe?’’ 

“‘Oh, Peter’s done it before,’? said Mr. 
Emmons, easily. ‘‘It’s bright starlight, and 
the turn at the bottom’s wide and plain. ’’ 

With a cheery good night, Peter picked up 
the cord of his sled and started off through the 
snow. The road up the mountain showed its 
pale, curving length among the stripped trees. 
Mr. Emmons lived about half a mile from the 
summit of Blackcap, and nearly three miles 
from the little town in the valley, where Peter 
Aldrich lived with his family. The boy fre- 
quently came out to visit his cousins; once or 
twice in winter he had returned from the 
farm, not by the usual road, but by one that 
he had himself discovered; that is, he had 
climbed with his sled from the Emmons farm 
to the summit of Blackcap, and from there 
had coasted down a clear slope that brought 
him near the village. That was what he pro- 
posed to do now. 

The road to the summit was steep; but 

Peter, dragging his sled, went along briskly, 
| and soon gained the top of the mountain. The 
wind had swept the summit bare; Peter turned 
to the right, and followed the line where the 
snow met the foot of the granite cliffs. The 


axe had been ruthlessly put to the land, and 
the slope ran down, white and unbroken, to 
the valley and the river that fed the two mills 
of the little village. 

The keen air, the mystery that even the 
most familiar things assume in starlight, the 
silence, the long, steep fall of the mountain 








side, with its suggestion of swift movement, 
filled Peter with excitement. He pointed his 
| sled toward the distant town, and stood for a 
| moment enjoying the thrills of anticipation. 
| Then he threw himself flat upon the sled. 

The steel-shod runners crunched crisply on 
the snow as the sled started. It glided forward 
smoothly, rocked a little as it gathered speed, 
and then leaped forward and sped down the 
slope; the air burned Peter’s face and beat 
back his thick hair. The speed of his descent 
really frightened him for a moment. 

When his eyes grew able to endure the 
pressure of the air without blinking, he had 
another shock. On two former occasions he 
had coasted down the mountain at this very 
point, but that was in the daytime; he now 
realized that the starlight, bright as it seemed, 
was not strong enough to enable him to pick 
out any landmarks while he was going at such 
speed. The stumps left by the woodcutters 
were not visible at all; the few patches of 
scrub were flying shadows. 

‘*T must be sure to turn when I get to the 
logging road,’’ he thought. ‘‘That’s just below 
the last big stretch of serub. It’s so flat there 
I can’t miss it, and the turn is easy—there’s 
plenty of room.’’ 

But here the starlight tricked him again. 
There seemed to be no break in the level of 
the bluish-white slope that fell away before 
him; and the stretch of scrub had vanished. 
He could not judge the speed of the sled very 
accurately. He was almost sure that he was 
near the road, which lay on a broad shelf near 
the base of the mountain. If he was, his speed 
must be less than it appeared to be; yet when 
he lowered one foot, it struck the snow with a 
violence that shook him. 

Peter had overlooked the fact that the drop 
in the temperature, following the long thaw, 
had made a crust on the snow. Toward the 
bottom particularly, the slope was like glass, 
and when Peter put out his foot the sled leaped 
and slued like a shying horse. It took him 
a few moments to control the sled and to pre- 
vent a ‘‘spill,’? and in those moments he must 
have passed the road. 

At any rate, pass it he did. He felt the sled 
pitch suddenly, as it took the slope beyond. 
Yet nothing more dangerous than the river 
lay ahead, and he was sure that its frozen 
surface would support him. Suddenly the 
snow dropped from under him, like the brittle 
crust of a monstrous pie, and he tumbled pell- 
mell into the bowels of a great hole filled with 
the most pungent odor he had ever smelled. 

He knew at once that he was not alone in 
the hole. The odor was unmistakably that of 
a wild beast, and, moreover, he felt a warmth 
that could come only from a living body. He 
did not try to see what was so close to him; 
he was frankly afraid to look at it. Bent only 
on escaping from the rank pit, he fought his 
way up its crumbling side until he reached 
the firm crust. 

On the very edge of the pit was his sled, 
with the forward part of its runners thrust 
deep into the snow. He seized it and tugged 
at it with awkward violence, while something 
black and large and silent heaved itself slowly 
up the side of the pit. Before Peter got his 
sled free, the big, uncouth shape labored out 
on the crust. 

Peter had heard that the bears round Black- 
cap were seldom dangerous, but he had never 
met one face to face before. The size of the 
great brute, the fact that it was night and 
that they were alone together, frightened 
Peter. He yanked his sled into position, and 
threw himself upon it with a violent forward 
thrust. 

In normal circumstances the bear woul 
| probably have been anxious to avoid an en- 
| counter, but in the long thaw it had come ou: 
| of its winter’s nap, lean, hungry, and irritable, 
|and the rude shattering of its house had le’ 
| the cold in upon its now sensitive body. Its 








Sonage centred itself instantly upon the 
cause of its unpleasant situation. 


It leaped 
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forward to overtake the moving sled, and 
swung its big forepaw out in a sweeping blow. 
Below the shelf where the bear had made 
its winter quarters, the pitch of the ledgy 
bank was almost perpendicular. During the 
thaw the drippings from above had run down 
this slope; then freezing weather had made a 
sheet of glare ice, so hard that neither the 
sled runners nor the bear’s claws could make 
any impression upon it. Bear and sled shot 
down the polished incline together, and spun 
out upon the frozen surface of the river, 
which, with a volley of sharp sounds, splin- 
tered beneath them. 

Peter rose to the surface of the cold, black 
pool, and pawed frantically at the tinkling 
fragments of ice. His sled was gone, carried 
away by the current; but the bear was there, 


a burly, snorting figure, swimming round the | 


pool in a search for some avenue of escape. 


river or the brute, Peter began to swim round, 
too; when the bear paused and stretched its 
forepaws out upon the ice in an effort to get | 
out of the water, Peter did the same on the | 
opposite side of the pool. 


and shivered, chilled to the marrow of his | 
bones. Once and again he got his breast on | 
the ice and once and again the ice snapped | 
under him. Peter was a good swimmer, but | 
the intense cold of the water was clutching 
his muscles, and he knew that unless he got 
out very soon he could never get out at all. 
The bear had been trying the ice opposite 
the nearer bank. Now it turned and floundered 
across the pool and attacked the point that 
Peter had hurriedly vacated at its approach. 
On this side the bank was almost a hundred 
feet away; perhaps the animal realized the 
fact, for it soon became discouraged and turned 
back to the other side of the pool. Back went 
Peter to his former position, full of bitter 
despair. As he grasped the ice again, he felt 
that his strength was going fast. He raised 
his voice again and again in cries for help. 
Suddenly another sound rolled between the 
walls of the river—the grunting roar of the 
bear. The animal seemed stirred into a frenzy 
at hearing the human voice. It no longer 
tried to crawl out upon the ice, but struck at 
it repeatedly, as if trying to break its way 
through to the shore. The swash it raised in 
the little pool was considerable, and with the 
steady pull of the current, tore Peter’s numbed 
fingers from the ice. 


| wheat harvests of Europe as I 
Hardly knowing which to fear the more, the | 
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through its nostrils. Suddenly it seemed to| ashore and disappear in the shadows of the| of course, but we who have long studied what 


realize that it was near a human being, for it | 
lumbered away along the dam. 


again,’’ he thought. 


|hemlocks. ‘‘I don’t suppose I’ll ever see him 


‘*Well, I’ll never go 


Peter rose stiffly, and watched the bear leap | hunting for him with a rifle, that’s sure.’’ | 


he LONGEST 


wegen 8y By Dr. CW. Sale eby * 


"Tosi war is costly as well 
as hideous we all know. 
Preparation for war is ex- 
pensive enough, but war itself is 
ruinous. It destroys things use- 
ful to life, such as houses, bridges, 
and railways; it is wasting the 


write; and it ruins trade. For example, the | 





PRICE o/ WAR 
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which, or against which, they | 
are to fight. 

It is not only the fine qualities 
of body that must be sacrificed to 
war; fine qualities of mind are 
demanded, too. The coward may 
stay at home, either by not vol- 
unteering, or by pretending to be 
ill when he is not. On the Continent of 


| Germany. From such cases it has been argued | | lieves to be her freedom and good name, goes 
The bear strained and puffed; Peter strained | that even the victor in a great war may lose | and dies indeed; but he who cares only for his 





He drifted across the | 


immense worsted trade of Yorkshire with | Europe many a man purposely injures him- | 


| Germany and Austria perished in a night a_ self or shams illness in order to escape military | 


few months ago, and so did the importation | service. The patriot, the man who loves his 
into England of almost priceless drugs from | ‘country, and who would die for what he be- 





more than he gains, because of the injury he own skin will stay behind if he can. So he| 
| does to his own commerce. If you fight and | | whom we, or. any country, could best spare is 

| kill your best customer, you are likely to be a | left to us, along with the deaf and the blind, 

starving conqueror. the consumptive and the crippled. Clearly it 

is a bad business. 

But it is vastly worse than at first appears, | 
and history proves it to be so. There is a fact 
of life called heredity, which plays a dreadful 
part in determining the longest price of war. 
According to the laws of heredity, we are all 
largely dependent upon what our ancestors 





JOHN RUSKIN WAS RIGHT. 
B«: John Ruskin was right when he said, | were for what we can be; consequently, the 





‘There is no wealth but life.’? If we! future of any race depends upon the quality of 
are going to talk about the cost of any- | those who become its fathers and mothers. | 
thing at all, we must reckon with real wealth | That is true not only of human beings, but of | 
as well as with golden counters. We began all living things. 
| by saying that war destroys things useful to| We associate this idea with the name of a 
life, but war is costly, above all, because it| humane and gentle Englishman, Charles 
destroys life itself. Even the winner in modern | Darwin, who argued that the progress of life 
war pays a price in lives for which no indem- | largely depends upon it. There is, he declared, 
nity can ever compensate him. a process of ‘‘natural selection’’—or, in Her- 
The cost in lives may indeed be all but| bert Spencer’s phrase, ‘‘the survival of the 
ruinous, and the greater the glory the nearer | fittest’’—in virtue of which the future of any 
may be the ruin. The history of war supplies | race is determined by those of each generation | 
many a proof of that; and although all the | who are best qualified for life, as its problems 
world may be willing to lend a nation money, | are presented to them in their particular cir- 
what is money where there are no men? But} cumstances. Birds with good wings, fishes 
when we notice such obvious things, we are | with good fins, tigers with good teeth, would 
usually blind to the vastly greater truth that 


be ‘‘selected’’? by ‘‘nature,’’ and heredity 


ago was civilized Europe. 


open stretch, and, carried by the current, | lies behind them. There is a price of war that | 
brought up against the downriver side. The | is more important, more dreadful, more unjust, 
ice crumbled like thin glass under the pressure | and that takes far longer to pay than any 
of his body, and at the same moment the bear | other, and it is a price also that has to be paid 
turned and came directly toward him. in the only wealth, which is life. The mere 

Peter thought that the creature meant to | question who wins the war has nothing to do 
attack him. He struggled against the suck of | with it. The questions who was right or 
the river, but it held him as if his legs were | wrong, who began it, who gained or lost terri- 
in the jaws of a trap. He cried out again | tory, who paid tribute to whom when peace 


despairingly. The bear threw up its head and | 


whined as if in sympathy, but came steadily 
on. Somehow Peter got out of its way, and 
the animal thrust its chest against the thin ice 
and opened a little lane in it. 

The deadly cold had struck so deep into 
Peter that he no longer felt acute pain. His 
limbs were so rigid that he could hardly move 
them. It seemed to his ebbing senses that he 
was enmeshed in rippling grasses that wound 
themselves round him with an inexorable 
downward pull. He thought they swayed 
toward his face with a thousand blurring tips, 
through which he could vaguely see the black 
shoulders of the bear rising and falling. A 


animal; then he realized that the bear was 
slowly breaking a way toward the shore. 

Silently and desperately Peter fought his 
way down the ragged lane left by the animal 
until he reached the bear, and wound his fin- 
gers in its rough, wet coat. The bear growled, 
but Peter was afraid of nothing except the 
terrible cold water. His only chance was to 
cling to the bear. The ice in the centre of the 
river was much thawed, was in fact a mere 
skin, and open leads lay ahead. There was a 
chance that this big, lumbering creature of 
the wilds would find a way out. 

Through stretches of eggshell ice and 
stretches where there was no ice at all, the 
bear towed Peter. The low tune of falling 
water was in the air. A black bulk loomed 
on the right: the first of the two mills above 
the village. The low tune came from the 
hundred little streams falling over the dam. 

Here there was a great pool of deep, open 
Water. The bear swam swiftly across it, 
Straight to the dam, which it nosed a moment 
With loud whiffs. Then it threw one great 
{c-epaw across the logs, and with a powerful 
heave wrenched itself from the clutch of the 
Tiver and lay panting on the framework, across 
Wiich a few glinting jets purled. 

it was not so easy for Peter. He was spent | 


| innocent ; 
great distance seemed to separate him from the | 





was declared, how the taxes rose or fell, 
which industries prospered or which decayed | 
—all these questions are negligible when com- 
pared with the longest price of war, which all | 
fighting nations have paid and must pay. 

All the prices of war fall most heavily upon 
the future. In Great Britain we still pay 
heavy taxes every year for the Boer War and 
other wars of the past, right and wrong, 
glorious and inglorious. But the longest price 
of war is wholly paid by future generations, 
and hurts the future only. The people who will | 
live in the years to come get none of the glory | 
for which rulers wage war; they, at least, are | 

they are at the mercy of the past, | 
which did not consult them, but which makes 
them pay. 











THE CASE OF PARIS. 


ERE is the terrible argument. Take the 
ease of Paris as I write. No able-bodied 
man between twenty and forty-five is to 

be found there! When the boys reach the age 
of twenty they, too, if they are healthy, will be 
sent away. All the able-bodied, all who have 
good eyes and good teeth, who are not lame or 
deaf, who have sound hearts and lungs, must 
go away—in hosts of cases never to return. 
But if their lungs are full of consumption, or 
if their hearts do not beat as hearts must beat 
on the march, or if they cannot see, or hear, 
or stand on their feet at all—then the men stay 
at home, and are not killed. So war not only 
demands a price in life, even of the victor, but 
it demands the life that is strongest and fittest, 
healthiest and best. 

Every afternoon nowadays I take my daily 
walk in Hyde Park, where thousands of young 
men are drilling for what we call ‘‘ Kitchener’s 
Army.’’ The standard for admission is high, 
and has lately been raised. The doctors reject | 


would see to it that their offspring, on the 
whole, inherited those advantages. 





BY STRUGGLE AND SURVIVAL? 


OME have found in this theory an argu- 

S ment for war; they maintain that since | 
life advances by struggle and survival, 

future of mankind is to be strong. None of the 
champions of war who declare that peace cor- | 
rodes and ruins nations have thought about the 
matter deeply enough to learn that the argu- 
ment they quote is the most fatal of all to their | 
own horrible creed. For the truth is that war | 





| | me very little. 
| strong nations must crush weak ones if the) 


are called the vital statistics of France, and 
who have compared them with those of other 
nations, are very sure of the truth of the 
remark made by a famous student of life, that 
not even the genius of the Frenchman, Pasteur, 
who was said by Huxley to have paid by his 
discoveries the whole cost of the indemnity 
exacted from France by Prussia in 1871, could 
restore to the physique of his fellow country- 
men what Napoleon had robbed it of. Asa 
student of France, and as one indebted to 
|her—as to Germany—for many happy days 
|I am sure that she is now paying an awful 
price for the conquests of the conqueror whom 
she loved, and whose bones lie beside the Seine 
under the cross of Christ—the conqueror who, 
as a great living Frenchman, Professor Richet 
of Paris, computes, expended eight million 
human lives in his lust for power. 





SO IT WAS AND WILL BE. 


will be now. The laws of nature are not 

mocked. In the long sequences of time 
they have their sure effects, whether we foresee 
them or not. As it was with Rome and France, 
so it will be yet again with Germany, and 
France, and other nations, winners or losers, 
in the ghastly battle field that a few months 
Now, as in the 
past, the fate is well-nigh sealed of any nation 
that spills her best blood upon the soil, her 
own or her enemy’s, and leaves the weakly 
and diseased to become the fathers of the 
future. What is glory, what is territory, what 
is power, if only a race of weaklings inherit 
them? Only so much more for such a race to 
lose. That is why all the wise, all the good, 
all the truly great, all the really patriotic, all 
who live, not for themselves, but for their 
country, seek ever to protect the quality as 


S: it was in the past and so assuredly it 


| well as the numbers of the children of their 


land, through whom all things must be main- 
tained, and therefore to whom all things should 
be first devoted. 

Alas! then, for the innocent, the helpless, 
the unborn of every land the best men of which 
are being sacrificed in these fearful days of 
ours, and not least those of hapless Germany. 


| All accounts agree that the price now being 
| paid in terms of healthy young German life is 


enormous. There are limits to its quantity. 
For example, it is well known that the amount 
of consumption in Germany is appallingly 
high. But the consumptives are spared now. 
Even though Germany should win and take 
territories all over the earth, she would, in 
almost ruining the future quality of her great 
race, still have to pay the longest price of war. 

On all hands we hear people discussing other 
prices for this war, but for myself they interest 
Some say that this war may 
mean the economic ruin of Germany. If that 
were to be so, the loss to mankind at large 
would be of little importance. The wonderful 
technical processes that have been elaborated 
in Germany, and that have gained for her so 
much well-deserved prosperity, would not be 
lost. I have in mind, for example, the most 


brings about ‘‘reversed selection’’—in which | marvelous drug in the world, the discoverer of 


| the best are chosen to be killed, and the worst are | which, a German Jew, was acclaimed in 1913 


preserved to become the fathers of the future. | by all the doctors at the International Medical 


| ancient world was Rome. 
| quered all her enemies she fell. 


Rome and France furnish illustrations of 
this awful truth. The greatest empire of the 
When she had con- | 
Ever since 
then thinkers and historians have sought the 
reason. To-day there are many who believe 
that it has been found. Rome was always 
fighting. She had far and wide frontiers, 
which must ever be defended. The defense 
needed the best men she had, and got them. 
A great German historian, Professor Seeck, 
says that in Rome, out of every hundred thou- 
sand strong men, eighty thousand were slain, 
and that out of every hundred thousand weak- 
lings ninety to ninety-five thousand were left 
to survive. The Roman Empire perished for 
want of men, says the great English historian, | 
Sir John Seeley. Vir—a real man—gave place 
to homo—human, but no more; and when the 
living foundations of empire thus decayed, 


Congress in London until their hands and 
throats were sore. Whatever happens, this 
war will not destroy the knowledge which that 
drug of Professor Ehrlich’s represents. If not 
another molecule of it were ever again made 
in Frankfort, it would still be made in London 
and New York. 

Some, again, prophesy political ruin for 
Germany—loss of territory and international 
influence, and so forth. 1 know not whether 


| these prophecies be true or false, and I care 


comparatively little. The small states have 
done great things ever since time began. We 
owe much to present-day Switzerland and to 
present-day Holland, although the Dutch 
Empire is no more. A politically weakened 
Germany might be worth more than ever to 
mankind. But what if Germany were to be 
racially ruined? What if the vigor of her 


| future were now being spent and lost in France 


all the rest came down with a crash. The| and Belgium and Poland, and if the world 
descendants of the vigorous race that had that is to be were the worse for such a loss? 
conquered the known world spent their time | There, to my mind, is the most tragic and 


shouting for ‘‘bread and games.’’ The laws | 
of heredity were not at fault; the vigorous, in | | 


pitiful question of all. 


fact, had died, and it was the rejected, those | Fon. 
unfit to be Roman soldiers, that stayed at; =— 


home and became the Roman fathers of a 
nation whose course was run. 

If a conqueror wants tall men to fight for | 
him he gets them, and they die for him. But 
whether he wins or loses, he cannot expect the 
next generation to be so tall; and they are not. 


and numb, and the face of the dam was thick | a large proportion of all whom they examine. 
With slime; but fortunately there were gaps | In the park the two kinds of men may now be 


between the logs, and the thrust of the current | daily seen and contrasted. The healthy and | 
aided him. At last he, too, lay across the top, | Vigorous and clean are drilling; the diseased | 


exhausted, but safe. He and the bear regarded | and dirty and broken-down and idle are lying 
each other with eyes in which there seemed to | about on the grass, looking on, smoking, and 
be a sympathetic understanding. The big| doubtless jeering in their hearts. These last 
beast was the first to recover. It shook itself | we shall keep, while the others are soon going 
witil its thick coat stood erect, looked inquisi- | across the sea todie. Exactly the same process 
tively at Peter, and sucked the night air loudly | has been followed in selecting the armies beside 


Napoleon only three generations ago wanted 
and used the biggest and strongest men, and 
they fought and died for him. Later, Michelet, 
the great French historian, declared that 
by his wars Napoleon had taken almost five 
inches from the stature of the French people. 





the German and the British. 








A NATION’S WOMANHOOD. 


of war from ruining even victorious 

nations more quickly and surely than it 
does. It is that war does not demand the health- 
iest and bravest and best of a nation’s woman- 
hood to be destroyed for the glory of the men 
who make wars. At least, the generations to 
come may have mothers and grandmothers as 


QO fact alone prevents this longest price 


| fine as if there had been no war at all; and of 


Observers in France to-day are noting how | 
small are the French soldiers compared with 


course, so impartial are the laws of heredity, 
both boys and girls to come profit accordingly. 
American readers should be specially inter- 


Mere stature is not very important in itself, | ested, I think, in the longest price of war, for 
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it vitally concerns them. If Europe is to 
undermine its racial vigor by the reversed | 
selection of war, and if the United States of | 
America are to escape that destructive process, | 
while the long frontier between them and 
Canada remains gloriously unfortified, it is 


difficult to question the conclusion that the | 


future leadership of mankind must be trans- 
ferred from Europe across the Atlantic, where 
peace and her victories hold sway. 


a 





R. and Mrs. Billy Keenan sat in the 
living room of their little house on 
Stuyvesant Place—sometimes known 
as ‘*Friendly Street. ’’ 

‘*Billy,’’ Mrs. Billy exclaimed from behind 
the Washington evening newspaper, ‘‘listen to 


M 


this: ‘House for sale. Six rooms and bath. 
Laundry in basement. Apply to J. H. Ham- 
lin, 60 Stuyvesant Place.’ ’’ 

She emerged from the folds of the paper. 

‘*Why should they want to sell their house 
just when they’ve decided to adopt Mr. Ham- 
lin’s little nephew, Edwin?’’ 

Billy Keenan’s eyes twinkled as he looked 
at his wife’s round, flushed face. ‘‘I don’t 
know,”’ he said, ‘‘but I prophesy that 
you’ll find out within a week.’’ 

Mrs. Billy regarded her husband sus- 
piciously for a moment, and then de- 
voted herself again to the affairs of the 
nation’s capital. The following day 
she had forgotten his prophecy, but 
within the week she had, nevertheless, 
fulfilled it. 

When Billy came home on Saturday 
afternoon he found Mrs. Hamlin leaving 
his house, and Mrs. Billy, in a white 
voile dress with pink ribbon attach- 
ments, standing in the doorway, looking 
sympathetic, and, he thought, alto- 
gether attractive. 

Mrs. Hamlin was a tall, nervous 
woman, with a thin, delicate face. At 
that moment her thin lips were pressed 
together unpleasantly, and her eyes had 
an aggressive expression. 

When the door had closed behind the 
visitor, Mrs. Billy, with her face against 
her husband’s broad shoulder, said ina 
mufiied voice, ‘‘ Billy, they have adver- 
tised their house for sale because they 
simply can’t endure this neighborhood 
any longer !’? 

‘*What!’’ cried Billy incredulously. 
‘*Not endure us? Why, we’re the only 
real and original neighbors in Wash- 
ington! She couldn’t find a nicer or 
quieter spot than this little block. Some 
of the finest government men are here.’’ Mr.’ 
Hamlin as well as Billy was devoted to ‘‘Uncle 
Sam’s’’ interest in the Forestry Department. 
‘*There are Hone and Carter, for instance, 
who live next to them. Where will she find 
finer fellows than they?’’ 

Mrs. Billy’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘She knows 
those two men only as the fathers of a good- 
sized collection of badly managed children. 
And, Billy, did you mention ‘quiet’? She 
says it would be less wearing on her nerves 
to live near a train yard than between those 
five young Carters and three Hones. She says 
Mr. Hamlin is determined that his nephew 
shall not associate with the little ‘hoodlums,’ 
as she calls them. ’’ 

One afternoon not many days later, Billy 
walked home from the office with Mr. Hamlin, 
who for the first time became confidential in 
regard to his views of the street. And as if 
to substantiate those views, no sooner had they 
gained the corner of Stuyvesant Place than 
two Hones and three Carters came careering 
along the walk on roller skates. When directly 
opposite the two men, the youngest Hone lost 
control of his feet, and the sharp edge of his 
skate caught Mr. Hamlin just under the ankle 
bone. 

‘*When he limped up his steps,’’ said Billy 
to his wife, a few moments afterward, ‘‘I 
never saw a madder-looking man in my life! 
Of course the little hoodlums have no business 
to skate on the walks. ’’ 

‘*Oh, I shall hear all about it to-morrow,’’ 
said Mrs. Billy, laughing, .‘‘for I’ve promised 
to help Mrs. Hamlin get ready for Edwin. 
He comes the last of the week.’’ 

But when Mrs. Billy reached 60 Stuyvesant 
Place in the morning, she found Mrs. Hamlin 
absorbed in grievances of her own. 
gest Carter boy had fallen into her pansy bed 
from the top of the fence that divided the back 
yards, 

‘“Was he hurt?’’ Mrs. Billy gasped. 

The solidly boarded dividing fence was at 
least twelve feet high. 

Mrs. Hamlin choked. 
has ruined the pansies. 


*“*T don’t know. He 





\that may be, the argument against war as a| 
| good thing in itself will remain. 


However | 


2 “HOUSE FOR SA 
nee Louise wed 


The big- | 


It was the | 


most famous living genius of Belgium, M. 
Maeterlinck, who, in ‘‘ The Blue Bird,’’ taught 


us all to look to the kingdom of the future, to | remark vigorously. 
| the unborn children who will come some day | about a noise! 
to save and lead mankind; and it is the future | 


of man, above all, that teaches the solemn 
‘truth that ‘‘they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.’’ 
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steam roller had gone over them. [ can’t wait 
to get away from this awful street !’’ 

Mrs. Billy tossed her small curly head, but 
did not reply. The two ascended the stairs 
to the airy front chamber, which overlooked 
the shady street. 

**T hope, ’’ said Mrs. Hamlin, with a sigh, ‘‘1 
may be given strength and wisdom enough to 
bring little Edwin up well. I hope we shall find 
him quiet and gentlemanly, and considerate of 
other people’s feelings and property. ’’ 

Little Edwin was six years old. 

Presently there sounded on the street below 
the excited whoops and joyful yells of the 
five Carter children on one side and the 








“AND THERE STANDS MRS. CARTER JUST 
BEAMING AT THEM.” 


| three Hones on the other. A stiff breeze was | 
| blowing up the street, and soon outside the 
second-story window floated homemade kites 
of all shapes and in all stages of dilapidation. 

“Oh! oh!’’ cried Mrs. Hamlin, with her 
head out of the window. ‘‘They’ve upset the 
jar of roses I put on the lower step; and there 
stands Mrs. Carter just beaming at them, and 
never noticing my roses. How can anyone 
be so thoughtless? If only I could move to- 
morrow —’’ Here her voice was lost in the 
joyful shouts from below. 

That night Mrs. Billy told Billy that she 
was growing nervous. ‘‘Somehow, when I’m 
with Mrs. Hamlin I hear the children’s noises 
so much more plainly than I do anywhere 
else, and seeing her jump and start and fuss 
at them makes me jumpy, too.’’ 

‘«Then,’’ said Billy, earnestly, ‘‘for the love 
of goodness stay away from Mrs. Hamlin!’’ 

Mrs. Billy stayed away for two days. Then 
Mrs. Hamlin called to relate two items of 
overwhelming importance. Edwin was due to 
arrive that evening at 60 Stuyvesant Place, 
and the house had a prospective purchaser. 

‘It’s a man by the name of Sherry,’’ said 
Mrs. Hamlin. ‘‘He has a two weeks’ option on 
it, and we’re looking for an apartment. I want 
to take Edwin off the streets, so that he won’t be 
killed or mangled by carts—and roller skates. ’’ 

The evening was hot and sultry. Stuyvesant 
Place, leaving its windows open to catch any 
belated breeze that might blow, was sitting 
out on its doorsteps or in its tiny plots of grass; 
its eyes were turned expectantly toward 
Number 60. That is, the older members of 
the community sat in the manner described. 
|The younger members were massed in front 
|of Number 60, waiting to look Edwin over. 





hastily conveyed in the arms of his uncle 
| through the waiting ranks. 

Billy, sitting on his own steps with Mrs. 
| Billy, grinned broadly. His comments were 


tinged by a recollection of Mr. Hamlin’s opinion | 


|of the street. ‘That was done with neatness 
}and dispatch,’’ said Billy. ‘‘The child is 





He finally arrived in a closed taxicab, and was | 
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Carters and Hones. His feet have not touched 
the pavement that theirs have trod. Wonder 
if they have a glass case for him yet?’’ 

Fifteen minutes later Billy amended his last 
‘“‘Cats and dogs! Talk 
I wish the glass case were 
here—and he inside of it! Wh-e-w!’’ 

The noise came from Number 60, and caused 
the inhabitants of the little street to hold their 
breaths. Finally Mrs. Hone and Mrs. Carter 
hastened down to the Billy Keenans. 

‘*Tsn’t that racket awful?’’ said the mother 
of the riotous Carter five. ‘‘I can endure any 
amount of happy noise, but it makes me wild 
to hear a child ery like that.’’ 

‘“‘Of course neither of the Hamlins know 
anything about caring for such a baby,’’ said 
the mother of the three mischievous Hones, 
‘‘but we hesitate to go and offer our services 
because they—well, they’re so unlike the rest 
of the street—not neighborly; and lately she 
has been positively snippy. But she comes to 
see you, and we thought we’d ask your advice. 
Would it do for us to offer —’’ 

“‘Oh, yes!’’ interrupted Mrs. Billy eagerly. 
‘‘TDo go before that child splits his throat !’’ 

‘*And our ears!’’? added Billy. 

Mrs. Hone and Mrs. Carter hastened up the 
steps of Number 60, and disappeared. Presently 
the windows of Number 60 banged shut, and 


ORAWINGS BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER 


THE SHARP EDGE OF HIS SKATE CAUGHT 
MR. HAMLIN JUST UNDER THE ANKLE BONE. 


muffled the noise within. Soon Mrs. Carter 
appeared on the top step, and calling the small- 
est Hone and the two youngest Carters, drove 
them into Number 60. Then quiet reigned. 

An hour later the two good Samaritans came 
down the street again to report progress to 
the neighborhood. 

‘*There’s nothing like children to comfort 
children,’’ Mrs. Carter explained. ‘‘We left 
| Edwin playing with ours. He seems more used 
to being with children than with grown people.” 

‘“‘The Hone and Carter hoodlums to the 








AN HOUR LATER THE TWO GOOD 
SAMARITANS CAME DOWN 
THE STREET AGAIN. 


| rescue!’’ exclaimed Billy, after the mothers 
|had gone. ‘‘Will the Hamlins survive?’’ 
The next afternoon, when Billy reached 
home, Mrs. Billy met him. ‘‘Billy, guess 
| what’s going on in the Hamlin house?’’ 
| “6 hope that the little chap isn’t going on 
| as he did last night!’’ 
Mrs. Billy chuckled. ‘‘No, but Mrs. Hamlin 
is so afraid he will that she has had the Carter 
and Hone children there all day. She’s cling- 


They look as if a| now beyond the contaminating influence of the | ing to ’em as a drowning man clings to a 











straw. They are swarming all over her base- 
ment and back yard and front steps. Oh, the 
racket they are making! And I noticed that 
Edwin is the loudest one among them. But I 
think he is a lovable little fellow, and I can 
see that Mrs. Hamlin thinks so, too.’’ 

The option on the Hamlin property was five 
days old before Mrs. Billy again saw Mrs. 
Hamlin. Edwin’s foster mother was standing 
in her front doorway. A smile hovered about 
her lips and softened her eyes. She was 
watching a street parade by the neighboring 
children; Edwin was in the heart of the 
parade. A Carter grasped one hand, a Hone 
the other, and both a Hone and a Carter had 
affixed themselves firmly to the rear of his 
blouse. They occupied the middle of the high- 
way. <A milkman’s cart approached, and, 
with the others, the diminutive Edwin lifted 
his voice in frantic commands to the driver to 
get out of the way. In her doorway Mrs. 
Hamlin fluttered nervously, and called: 

‘‘Why, Edwin darling! Is that the proper 
way to speak to the man?’’ 

Edwin, not hearing, continued in his own 
form of aggressive address, and the parade, 
unhampered by further obstructions, swept 
noisily down the street. When the option was 
a week old Billy came home from his office 
laughing. ‘‘It’s rich to hear old Hamlin,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘He’s got little 
Edwin’s points down super- 
fine. It’s really all he wants 
to talk about. I dropped into 
his office to tell him that I had 
heard of a good apartment at 
a bargain price, and he kept 
me there for an hour, telling 
me about the boy. You’d 
think Edwin was the only 
child ever born.’’ 

Mrs. Billy laughed. ‘‘Mrs. 
Hamlin shares his opinion, 
Billy. You see, they’ve dis- 
covered that Edwin is a very 
unusual child! Mrs. Hamlin 
admitted to-day that he was 
noisy, but said there was so 
much more character in his 
noise than in most children’s 
that she hesitated to check 
him!’’ 

When the option was ten 
days old Billy again walked 
up from the office with Mr. 
Hamlin, who carried under 
his arm an awkward package. 
Mr. Hamlin refused to divulge 
what the contents of the pack- 
age were; but as they turned 
a corner, Billy accidentally 
knocked against him, and the 
bundle went to the pavement, 
the string broke, and out flew 
a pair of roller skates. Mr. Hamlin, smiling 
broadly, picked them up. 

‘*Boys will be boys,’’ he said, cheerfully, 
‘and nothing would do but Edwin must have 
roller skates. Now I’ll have a dickens of a 
time teaching him how to use them!’’ 

The ‘‘dickens of a time’’ began that very 
evening, when Edwin and his teacher occupied 
a large area of the sidewalk in front of 
Number 60, and the passers-by prudently took 
to the middle of the -street. Mrs. Hamlin, 
wholly unaware of the discomfort of the pas- 
sers-by, sat on the top step eagerly exchanging 
views on child culture with Mrs. Hone and Mrs. 
Carter. Billy Keenan looked at Mrs. Billy, 
whistled softly, and remarked that if anyone 
said that a leopard could not change its spots, 
please refer that person to William Keenan! 

The day that the option expired, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamlin came to call on the Keenans, and 
brought Edwin with them. Conversation was 
difficult. When Mr. Hamlin was not straight- 
ening the child’s collar, Mrs. Hamlin was 
reknotting his tie; occasionally they combined 
their efforts to keep him from climbing on the 
piano or pounding the glass in the bookcase. 

Suddenly Mr. Hamlin, removing his eyes for 
an instant from his heir, saw a man passing 
the bay window. 

‘*Bless me, it’s Sherry!’’ he said, making a 
dive for the door and the holder of the option. 

When he had finished his conversation with 
Mr. Sherry, he found his wife and Edwin 
awaiting him on the Keenan doorsteps. In 
the doorway stood Mr. and Mrs. Billy. 

‘*Don’t believe we’ve told you that we’ve 
changed our minds about selling,’? Mr. Hamlin 
remarked to the doorway. Then, with the 
complacent self-assertion of one who announces 
original discoveries, he added, ‘‘This is such 
a quiet street to bring the boy up in, so few 
trucks or autos to look out for, and a kinder 
garten so handy—it seems foolish to move out. 
Good, friendly, helpful neighborhood, too— 
none better |’? 

Mrs. Billy gasped; Billy coughed; but the 
Hamlins heard nothing and saw nothing excep’ 
Edwin, who buried his sleepy face in his new 
mother’s skirt. A smile lighted her thin face, 
and made it look sweet and motherly. 

‘*T feel so safe when he is out playing with 
the Carters and Hones,’’ she said, in further 
explanation. ‘‘They take such excellent care 
of him, and with Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Hon® 
next door in case of colic or croup—oh, no, W@ 
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shall not sell!” 
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Sle 5 Bie foxes !’’ cried Fred. 
bes te “*Mac, give me the glass!’? 
ears “Black, all right,’? Mac- 

dey Pxq gregor said. ‘‘Four of them, black 
it @ as jet. See the fur shine! I can’t 
hel.¥Sea see the old ones. There, I be- 
(Sa lieve I saw something move just 
inside the burrow! Anyhow, all’ the cubs 
are going in.’’ 

He handed the glass to Fred, who raised it 
to his eyes just in time to see the black, bushy 
tail of the last cub disappear into the hole. 

‘*Black foxes!’’? he said, in an awed whis- 
per. ‘*Four of them! 
worth a fortune, aren’t they?’’ 













‘‘And probably two old ones,’’ said the | 


medical student. ‘‘A fortune? Rather! Why, 
in London a good black fox pelt sometimes 
brings two or three thousand dollars. The 
traders here pay only a few hundreds, but if 
| had a couple of good skins I’d take them 
over to London myself. ’’ 

‘*But we haven’t got them. 
traps. ’” 


And we’ve no 


‘‘One of us might watch here with the rifle | 


for the old ones. 
here, 
awfully.’’ 

‘*Yes, and it’s too late in the spring now 
for the fur to be any good, I’m afraid,’’ said 
Fred. 

‘‘Not first class, that’s a fact,’? Mac admit- 
ted sadly. ‘'But what can we do? We can’t 
wait here all summer for the cubs to grow 
up.’? 


I could hit a fox from 


‘¢Let’s go down and take a look at the den,’’ 
Fred proposed. 
‘*Better not. If the old foxes get suspicious 


they’ll move the den and we’ll never find it 
again. I think we’d best go quietly away. 
This is too big a thing for us to take chances 
on.’? 

They took careful note of the spot before 
they left, and in order to make assurance 
doubly sure, Mac blazed a tree every ten paces 
or so until they struck the river again. 


They had followed the river downward for | 


about two miles when they saw the smoke 
rising from their camping ground. Hurrying 


up, they found that Horace had come in> 
He had brought out the supplies | 


already. 
and was frying bacon. 

‘*What luck?’’ cried Fred, forgetting the 
foxes for a moment in his anxiety to hear 
the result of Horace’s trip. 


‘*None,’’ said Horace, curtly. He looked 
tired, dirty, and discouraged. ‘‘I went clear 
to the Whitefish—nothing doing. But what 


are you fellows grinning about? What did 
you find at the head of the river? You haven’t 
—it isn’t possible that you’ve hit it!’’ 

‘* No, not diamonds,’’ said Mac. 


Why, Mae, they’re | 


but the bullet would tear the skin) 
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all the speed we can back to Toronto,’’ replied 
| Horace. ; 

‘And give up the diamond hunt?’ cried 
| Mac, in disappointment. 

‘*What else can we do, anyhow?’’ replied 
Horace. 
almost barefoot. And see here, 
boys,’’ he went on, earnestly, ‘‘I 
hate to admit it, but I’m afraid 
my calculations were wrong on 
| these diamond beds. I thought it 
all out while I was coming home 
from Whitefish River. Somewhere 
up here in the north there must be 
a place where those diamonds came 
from—but I’m beginning to believe 
| it isn’t in this part of the country. 

You see, the geological formation 
is all different from the kind where 
diamond matrix is ever found. 
Those stones I picked up may have 
been traveling for a thousand years 
down one creek and another. They 
may have come down in the glacial 
drift. I was altogether too hasty, 
I see now, in assuming that they 
originated in one of the rivers 
where I found them. 

‘*They may have come from a 
tiver a hundred miles away. Or 
perhaps from deep underground. 
We should have made a study of 
the geological structure of this 
whole north country, the direction 

| of the glacial drift, and everything. 
Then we should have come in here 
prepared to travel a thousand miles 
and stay all summer, or for two 
summers, if necessary.’’ 

‘“*Hanged if I’ll give it up,’’ 
| said Mae, stubbornly. ‘* How- 
| ever,’? he added, ‘‘we must cer- 
|tainly try to catch these black 
| diamonds, and we can keep on 
| prospecting at the same time. ’’ 
| They unecached their outfit, 
| pitched the tent again, and pre- 
| pared supper; meanwhile they 
|talked of the foxes until they 
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| ready in which to carry them; then we’ll make | 
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feet of partridges and ducks. From the rocks 
Fred picked off two or three black hairs. 

The boys looked into the dark hole and 
listened intently. They could not hear a 
sound, but they knew that the cubs, at any 
rate, must be within. Mac cut a sapling, 


‘*The flour is almost gone and we’re | trimmed it down and sharpened one end of | travel with them. 


ORAWN BY H. C. EOWARDS 





MAC GROPED ABOUT WITH HIS HAND INSIDE THE HOLE. 


the animal bit him, but at last he hauled it 
into view. It was a little larger than the 
others; it serateched and bit like a fury, and 
nearly broke away before they got it into the 


cage. 

The boys gathered round and gloated over 
their prizes. With their glossy jet coats, 
bushy tails, prick-eared faces, and comical air 
of intense intelligence, the cubs were beautiful 
little creatures; but they were all in a desper- 
ate panic, and huddled together in the farthest 
corner of the cage. 

‘*If we can only get them home in good con- 
dition they should be worth fifteen thousand, ’’ 
said Horace. ‘‘But I’m much afraid they 
won’t live unless. we can get the mother to 

But now that we have 
the eubs it should be rather 
easy to catch her, and 
maybe the father, too.’’ 

They set the cage back 
into the hollow made by 
the ruined burrow, and laid 
spruce branches over it so 
that it was well hidden. 
Then they wrapped the 
jaws of the trap with strips 
of cloth so that they would 
not cut the fox’s skin, and 
set it directly in front of 
the cage. Finally they scat- 
tered dead leaves over the 
trap. The cubs themselves 
would act as bait. 

‘*A fox never deserts her 
young,’’ Horace said. 
‘*She’s sure to come back 
to-night, probably along 
with her mate, to carry 
off the cubs, and we’ve a 
good chance to catch one or 
both of them. ’’ 

It seemed dangerous to 
go away and leave that 
precious cageful of little 
foxes at the mercy, per- 
haps, of the beaver trap- 
pers; perhaps prowling 
lynxes or wolves. How- 
ever, the boys had to take 
the risk. As to the trap- 
pers, they had seen noth- 
ing of them for so long 
that they had little fear of 
them. 

They went back to camp 
and tried to pass the time; 
but they could talk of noth- 
ing except black foxes. Fred 
conceived the idea of using 


| reached a high pitch of enthusiasm. Even | it; with that as a lever the boys loosened the| their stock to start a breeding establishment 


The burrow ran backward and 


‘¢ But | Mac admitted that the black foxes bade fair to | rocks at the entrance of the burrow, and rolled | of their own, and Macgregor was elaborating 
we’ve found something valuable, ’’ and he told | be as profitable as a small diamond bed would | them aside. 


|the plan, when suddenly he stopped with a 


of their discovery of the black foxes. ‘‘But| be. As for Fred, it was almost with relief | downward into the ground, but there seemed | frown. 

the problem is how to get them,’’ he finished. | that he let the diamond hunt take second | to be nothing in their way now except earth,| ‘‘Is it so certain that the parents of those 

‘‘The only way I can see is to shoot them at/| place in his mind. The continual strain of | gravel, and roots. Horace picked up the cubs are black?’? he asked. ‘‘I’ve heard 

long range. ’”’ |labor and failure had robbed the search for | spade and began to dig; occasionally he had | that black foxes are an accident, a sport, 
‘*Shoot them! Are you crazy?’’ exclaimed | the blue clay of much of its fascination. to stop to cut a tree root or pick out a rock. | and that the mother or father is very often 

Horace, who was even more stirred by the | Early the next morning they paddled up| Meanwhile, Peter and Fred stood close be-| red.’’ 

news than they had expected. ‘‘Never! Catch | the river to the point where Mac’s blazed trail hind him, ready to stuff the blankets into| ‘* That’s something that naturalists have 

’em alive! They’re worth their weight in | came down to the shore, and set out to recon- | the hole in case the occupants should try to | never settled,’’ replied Horace. ‘‘Some think 


gold.’’ 
‘* Alive! I never thought of that !’’ exclaimed 
Fred. 
‘“‘Why, their fur is no good now. Besides, 
suppose you did get a wretched thousand 


dollars or so for the pelts—what’s that? Why, | 


down in Prince Edward Island a pair of 
live black foxes for breeding was sold for 
$45,000. ?? 

‘*Gracious!’? gasped Fred. 

‘Down there everyone is wild about breed- 
ing fur. <A big syndicate has a ranch that’s 
guarded with watchmen and burglar alarms 
like a bank. Their great trouble is to get the 
breeding stock, and they’ll pay almost any 
price for live, uninjured black foxes. 


and the four cubs without hurting them, they 
ought to bring—I’d be afraid to guess how 
much! 
Kill them ? 
golden eggs !’” 
‘““That’s right! 


think of them at the moment. A hundred 
thousand dollars! But how on earth can we 
catch them? We might dig the cubs out of 
their den, but we couldn’t get the old ones 
that way. If we only had a few traps!’’ 

‘‘Why, there’s that trap I found in the 
woods !’’ exclaimed Fred, suddenly. 

They had all forgotten it; they had dropped 
the trap into the dunnage, and had not seen 
or thought of it since. Now, however, they 
eagerly rummaged it out, and examined it 
critically. 

It was badly rusted, but not broken. Mac 
knoeked off the dirt and rust scales, rubbed it 
thoroughly with grease, and set it. When he 
touched the pan with a stick the jaws snapped. 
The springs were a little stiff, but after they 
had been worked several times and well 
greased, the trap seemed to be almost as good 
as new. 

‘‘We should have three or four of them,’’ 
said Peter. 
slim chance. But suppose we do get them, 
What then ?’’ 

‘‘Why, we’ll have to have some sort of cage 


If we| 
could manage to catch this pair of old ones | 


Maybe a hundred thousand dollars! | 
Why, you’d kill a goose that laid | 


‘*Having only one trap gives us a | 


| noitre the den. After half an hour’s tramping 
across the woods they reached the rocky 
ridge; through the field glass they scrutinized 

| the lair, which was about two hundred yards 
away. 


burrow looked as if it could be opened with 
spade and pick. Horace thought they ought 
to do that first of all; in that way they 
could capture the cubs before there was any 
possible danger of the old foxes’ moving the 
den. 





| bolt. 


They uncovered the burrow for about four 


| feet; then they had to dislodge another rather 
| large stone. 
| cavity down behind it. When they stopped to 

Not a hair of a fox was in sight, but the | listen, they could hear a slight sound of | 
| movement 
| squeaking. 


There seemed to be a large, dark 


in the darkness, and a faint 
‘‘They’re there, ’’ said Horace; ‘‘not a yard 
away. Now who’s going to reach in and 
pull ’em out?’’ 
Macgregor volunteered at once; he crept up 


| On their way back to camp, Mac stopped at | to the hole and cautiously thrust in his arm. 
a marshy pool and cut a great armful of willow | There was a sound of scrambling inside and a | still in the cage, as frightened as ever. 


withes. 


he said. 


| ‘*T’ll see if I’ve forgotten the trick 
| of it. 


cubs. ”’ 


| He made a strong framework of birch, with | 
I’ve heard of those fox | 
ranches, of course,’’ said Mae, ‘‘but I didn’t 


bars as thick as his wrist, which he notched 
together, and lashed with deer hide. Then 


| Sharp squeal. 
‘*Tt’s lucky that I once used to watch an old sion on his face, groped about with his hand | foxes had visited the place, for the dry leaves 
willow worker making baskets and chairs,’’ | inside the hole. 


| the eub in. 


Mae, with a strained expres- 


When he withdrew his arm, there was blood 


as a kitten. 

‘*Open the cage—quick !’’ he cried. 

Fred held the door up, and Mac dropped 
For a moment the animal rushed 


that the black fox is a distinct strain, others 
that it’s merely a ‘sport,’ as you say. How- 
ever, when all the cubs in the litter are pure 
black, 1 think it’s safe to assume that the 
parents are black also.’’ 

It was scarcely daylight the next morning 
| before the boys were hurrying along the blazed 
| trail again. Shaking with suppressed excite- 
ment, they approached the ravine of the foxes. 

When they came in sight of the den and the 
cage their anticipation was succeeded by bitter 
| disappointment. The trap was undisturbed. 
Nothing had been caught. The cubs were 


| But they found that one at least of the old 


| were disturbed; there were marks of sharp 
teeth on the willows of the cage, and inside 


We’ve got to make a cage, for we’ll| on his hand, but he held by the neck a little the cage were the tails of a couple of wood 
need one the instant we capture one of those | jet-black animal with a bushy tail, as large mice. Unable to get her cubs out of the cage, 


| the mother had brought them food. 

| It seemed too bad to take advantage of her 
mother love, but as Horace remarked, all they 
desired was to restore her to her family; once 


he had the framework of a box about three | from side to side, and then crouched trembling | on the fox ranch, she would be treated like a 


feet long, two feet wide and two feet deep, 
through which he now began to weave the 
tough, pliable withes. 

| He did not altogether remember the trick of 


| in a corner. 


‘*Nipped me on the thumb,’’ said Mae, 
examining his hand. ‘‘They’ve got teeth 


| like needles. But the old one doesn’t seem 


| queen. 


| They put the cage farther back and piled 
| rocks round it, so that it could be approached 
| only by one narrow path. In the path they 


it, and he had to stop frequently to plan it} to be there now, and I can easily get the/| placed the trap, and again covered it carefully 


out. 
tinued his labor by firelight. He did not finish 
the cage until the middle of the next forenoon. 
Tt was rough looking, but light, and nearly as 


| and caged it safely. 
| cub could not have been very secure, for the 


He worked all that afternoon, and con- | rest.’’ 


He fished the second out without being bitten, 
But his hold on the third 


strong as an iron trunk, and had a door in | little creature managed by struggling franti- 


the top. 


cally to squirm out of his hand. It turned 


All that remained for them to do now was) over in the air, landed on its four feet, and 


to catch the game. They atea hasty luncheon, 
and carrying the cage, the trap, the axe, the 
spade and pick, two blankets, and the guns, 
started back along Mac’s blazed trail. So 
great was their eager hurry that they stumbled 
over roots and stones. 

Clambering down the ravine, they cautiously 
approached the foxes’ den. The opening to 
the burrow was a triangular hole between two 
flat rocks. From it came a faint odor of putrid 
| flesh. The ground in front was strewn with 

muskrat tails, small bones, and the beaks and 


| darted swiftly away. 


The boys shouted in dismay. Fred flung 
himself sprawling upon the cub; but it evaded 
him like lightning, and bolted into the under- 
growth. It would have been useless to pursue 
it. 

The boys were greatly chagrined. 

‘*It was my fault,’’ said Peter, in disgust. 
‘*But it can’t be helped now, and there’s 
another to come out. ’’ 

He had trouble in getting hold of the last 
of the cubs. Twice he winced with pain as 


with leaves. 

The cubs had to be left for another night, 
| and the boys had another hard day of waiting. 
| None of them had the heart to try to pros- 

pect. Macgregor went after ducks with the 
shotgun; the others lounged about, and killed 
time as best they could. They all went to bed 
| early, and before sunrise again started for the 
den. 

It was fully light when they came to the 

hill over the ravine, and as they sighted the 
| den, a ery of excitement broke from all three 
| of them at once. 
| From where they stood they could see the 
| cage, and the crouching form of a black animal 
| beside it, evidently in the trap. And over the 
| beast with the dark fur stood a man in a 
| buckskin jacket, with a club raised to strike. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Hy. Mayer in the Strand Magazine 

















IN MEXICO. 
“THE MAN OF THE HOUR.” 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HATEVER talents we have, those 
which we use are the ones that count. 
He shall win the Upward Race 
Who makes the Top his Breathing Place. 
HE apple market is not the only place that 
has its ‘‘seconds.’? A child with adenoids, 
or neglected teeth, or enlarged tonsils is in a 
fair way to become a ‘‘second.’’ 
N the one state of Pennsylvania last year 
dogs killed 6,372 sheep and injured 4,945 
others. And yet people ask why farmers in 
the East do not raise more mutton and more 
wool! 


IKE the song ‘‘ Dixie, ’’ which had its origin 
in the North, but which went to the heart 
of the South, the Dixie highway will extend 
from Chicago to Florida. The governors of 
six states met last month in Chattanooga to 
discuss the plans for it. 
T is probable that in future the pear growers 
of California will pack their fruit for East- 
ern markets in sawdust, for trial lots sent to 
Boston and New York have arrived in excel- 
lent condition. If the new way of packing 
proves successful, raising pears for the East 
may become as important a business in Cali- 
fornia as raising grapes for the East is now. 
HE ‘‘sponge war’’ in the waters of south- 
ern Florida is small, but real. It has cost 
several lives, and the government is now 
maintaining a patrol of armed boats to preserve 
peace. The native sponge fishermen resent 
the invasion of Greeks, who began to appear 
in large numbers a few years ago, and who 
now virtually control the industry. 
N the year that ended on June 30, 1913, 596 
of our American institutions of higher edu- 
cation received almost exactly $25,000,000 in 
gifts and bequests. Their income was more 


Eugenics Review believes that Great Britain 
| will suffer racially more than any one of the 
| other nations now at war, because it is the 
, only nation that has a volunteer army. 


* 


| THE SHIPPING BILL. 
“Tiss condition of our merchant marine 
| 


| ® 


has long been unsatisfactory. Thrifty 

observers have lamented that we should 
pay $300,000,000 a year to foreigners for serv- 
| ices that we ought to undertake for ourselves. 
Various expedients have been suggested to in- 
crease our ocean-going shipping, chiefly subsi- 
dies for steamer lines, but they have failed to 
commend themselves ; and although we have a 
great fleet on the Lakes, and lines that engage 
in the protected trade from one American port 
to another, the American flag on a merchant 
vessel has come to be a rare sight in foreign 
ports. 

When the war in Europe broke out last 
August, there was an immediate call for neu- 
tral American ships to do the carrying that 
had been done by German steamers, and by 
many English and some French steamers now 
chartered for war uses. 

Congress passed an emergency measure that 


ships sailing under other flags. That helped 
matters a little, but not enough. It was pro- 
posed, in addition, that the government should 
buy ships, perhaps some of the idle ones that 
dared not leave our ports, and send them 
out under our neutral flag as carriers of Amer- 
ican merchandise seeking shipment. That plan 
has been under discussion for more than four 
months, and is now before Congress. As in- 
troduced in August, the bill empowers the 
government, acting through a shipping board 
made up of three members of the Cabinet, to 
invest not more than $30,000,000 in the bonds, 
and to own not less than fifty-one per cent. 
of the stock, of a corporation that shall buy or 
build and run merchant vessels to Central and 
South America, and to other foreign countries. 

The chief objections to the proposed law are 
(1) that the government would lose money by 
it; (2) that at this time, when disputes about 
belligerent and neutral rights are frequent, 
government-owned ships, if bought from one 
of the warring nations, would be more likely 
to get us into serious trouble than privately- | 
owned ships; and (3) that shipping is a} 


| business, and that the government ought not | 





| to go into a business, especially one in which | 


| private owners would be its competitors, and | 


than $56,000,000, and probably there is not one | which it would carry on without regard either 


in ten of them that did not spend more than | 
it received. ‘‘Higher’’ education seems to be 
a neatly descriptive term. 

= | 


HALING has declined, but whale stories 


still survive. Newspaper dispatches have | ness; that a loss through the purchase of ships | 


been telling of a dead whale in the North Sea | 
so shot to pieces by shells that it was plain | 
that a warship had mistaken it for a sub- | 
marine; and of another that became entangled | 
in the chain of a bell buoy off the New Bruns- | 
wick coast, and that died of exhaustion from | 
its struggles. 

ERSONS sometimes make the charge 

against American sport, particularly foot- | 
ball, that those who play are few in comparison 
with those who merely look on.. Mr. Parke 
Davis of the football rules committee has figures | 
that show that about 152,000 boys and young 
men took part in 34,000 football games in the | 
United States last fall; and probably two or | 
three times as many played on ‘‘scrub’’ or 
second elevens. That makes rather an impres- 
sive total, even when we read that the spec- 
tators numbered more than six million. 

© place a church in the top of a thirty- 

story ‘‘skyseraper’’ is the novel plan of 
certain New York Methodists. The old John 
Street Church, which stands on the site of the 
little chapel that Philip Embury and his fol- 
lowers built.in 1768, and that was the begin- 
ning of Methodism in America, is to be torn 
down. To havea self-supporting church, and 
one that will be both literally and symbolically 
far above the busy life of lower New York, the 
trustees propose to build a skyscraping office 
building and to put a beautiful Gothic church | 
in the top of it. 





OCTOR Saleeby’s suggestive article in this | 
issue of The Companion on ‘‘The Long- 


to their welfare and profit or to its own. 

On the other side the argument is that we 
face a great emergency; that as freight rates 
are high, and transportation is insufficient, we 
urgently need ships of our own to do our busi- 


is a small matter compared with the loss to the 
American people through the lack of shipping 
facilities; that the danger of serious clashes 
from interference by belligerents with ships 
owned by our government is imaginary; that 
when the emergency had been met, the govern- 
ment could get out of the shipping business as 
quickly as it got in; and that private enterprise 
declines the venture, and leaves it to be done 
by the government, or not at all. 

The President gives very positive support to 
the measure, and Congress, at this writing, 
seems to favor it; but the opposition to the 
government’s entering the shipping business is 
deep-seated, the assertion that there is a serious 
emergency demand for transportation is denied, 
and the bill will not be passed without deter- 


mined effort. 
® 


THE MEXICAN MUDDLE. 
B m= SE of our intense interest in the 


& 


European war, we have paid compara- 

tively little attention to the disorder on 
the other side of our southern boundary. Yet 
events of great interest have been and still are 
taking place there. 

Consider the course of affairs: Diaz driven 
from power by a revolution headed by Madero; 
Madero president for a brief period of uninter- 
rupted war with insurrectionists,. then betrayed 
and murdered; Huerta at the helm, likewise 


permits American registry to American-owned | 


| tongue. 


Gutierrez and Zapata, and all the rest of them, 
were to patch up their quarrel and let one of 
their number, or some one else, take peaceable 
possession of the palace in the city of Mexico, 
a new insurrection would break out the next 
day, for there are several factions that are 
waiting their chance. 

Yet what can be done to end it all? By an 
overwhelming military intervention the United 
States might indeed bring about a union of the 
Mexican people—a result much to be desired, 
but one not worth the heavy price that we 
should have to pay for it, especially when we 
know that the union would cease and the dis- 
order would begin again as soon as the United 
States withdrew its forces. 

And in all this senseless Mexican fighting 
there is nothing at stake except the personal 
fortunes of a number of adventurers, not one 
of whom inspires respect as a man or as a 
statesman ! 





& 


THE HUMAN TRUCE. 
Te only cheerful word that has come 


& 


to us in six months from the seat of 

war is the dispatch sent on December 

30th, describing the exchange of Christmas 
gifts between the hostile camps. On Christmas 
morning two British soldiers in the neighbor- 
hood of Armentitres marched over to the 
German trenches, carrying mince pies to the 
foe; and marched back again, full of good 
cheer, and bearing packets of sentimental 
Christmas cards to distribute to their comrades. 
It has always been thus. Froissart tells us 
that during the Hundred Years’ War between 
France and England, the French and the 
English fishermen continued to be friendly. 
‘«They never attacked one another, but, on the 
contrary, gave mutual assistance, and bought 
or sold according to their needs. For if they 
had meddled in national affairs, there would 
have been no fishing, and none would have at- 
tempted it unless supported by men at arms.’’ 
Was ever such common sense brought to 
bear upon a difficult situation! A century of 
almost continuous warfare failed to turn three 
generations of fishermen into cutthroats; and 
two great nations profited by their forbearance. 
It was natural that during our Civil War the 

| Federal and the Confederate soldiers should 
| have fraternized whenever they had the shadow 
of a chance. They were brothers in blood, 
sprung from the same soil, speaking the same 
Both sides were battling stoutly for 
what they held to be their rights, but there 
was no hatred in their hearts. Politicians— 
| safe at home—were wrathful and abusive; 
| cartoonists were scornful and libelous; but 
| the soldiers, who did the fighting, took things 
| far more simply. Many a gift of tobacco was 
| exchanged between the lines, many a friendly 
| deed softened the bitterness of war. Even the 





| officers had their moments of relenting; wit- 
| ness the charming story of General Grant’s 
/asking why bonfires were blazing along the 
| Confederate lines, and being told that General 
| Pickett’s wife had given hima son. ‘*Haven’t 
we kindling enough on this side to strike a 
light for Pickett’s baby ?’’ said Grant; and in 
half an hour Yankee bonfires flamed their 
message of congratulation and good will. 

Thinking over these incidents,—and many 
like them,—we wonder whether the time is 
not coming when men will no longer tolerate 
fighting as a method of settling disputes; and 
when the nation that first delivers an ultima- 
tum threatening war, or that first marches 
its armies across a peaceful land, shall be 
accounted the enemy of the civilized world, 
and as such be relentlessly punished. 


* © 


ANOTHER LITTLE NEUTRAL. 


OLLAND is not the only European 
country that finds neutrality only less 


burdensome and perilous than war. 
Switzerland is farther removed than Holland 
from the scene of the most active military 
operations; but in other respects its task is 
no less difficult, and on the whole, its situa- 
| tion is rather more embarrassing. 
| The special difficulty in the path of Swiss 
, neutrality arises from the fact that Switzerland 
is a nation by virtue of its geographical posi- 





| opposed during all the time he occupied the | tion, and not because of the ties of blood and 


est Price of War’”’ omits to mention one thing | palace by a party that called itself ‘‘Constitu- | language among its people. The Swiss who 
of great interest, namely, that those nations | tionalist,’? with Carranza for its chief and Villa | live in Zurich and Basel and Lucerne are 


pay the greatest price the armies of which are | 
volunteer rather than conscript. When, by | 
compulsory service, you draw your army from | 
all classes of nen, your death loss will also be | 
distributed among all classes; the bad as well | 
as the good are cut off from fatherhood. But 

when your army is made up of volunteers your | 
death loss falls chiefly among the best, for it is | 


at the head of itsarmy; Huerta forced to retire 
—an event followed by a condition of affairs 
for which, as one Senator has said, anarchy is 
too polite a term. Now we see Carranza and 
Villa at war with each other, and constitu- 
tionalism is no longer mentioned. 

The condition is simply a chronic state of 


they who enlist when the country calls. The| wholesale riot. If Carranza and Villa and | 


|really German. They speak German, and 
| have many natural affinities with the inhabi- 
| tants of Baden and Wiirttemberg. The Swiss 
who liye in Geneva and Lausanne and Neuchi- 
tel are largely French in blood, in speech, and 
in sympathy. Besides that, there are a good 
| many Swiss in the valleys of the Alps who are 
as Italian as the people of the Lombard plain. 
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In the circumstances there is much differ- 
ence of opinion and of sympathy among the 
Swiss in their private capacities. But they 
are one in recognizing the necessity of per- 
fect political neutrality, and the government 
has seen to it that its position on that point is 
open to no question. It has mobilized its 
entire army, and maintains it on a war foot- 
ing, to see that no foreign nation violates its 
neutrality. It is also careful to silence news- 
papers, and even university professors, that 
treat the war and the issues arising therefrom 
in a partisan or a controversial way. 

The special hardships from which Switzer- 
land suffers are the result of the isolation of 
the little country; it has no access whatever 
to the sea, and is surrounded on three sides 
by belligerent nations, with which it can no 
longer trade with freedom. There is very little 
meat to be had in Switzerland; the greater 
part of its supply used to come from France or 
Austria, and both countries need all they can 
raise themselves. Bread is no longer cheap 
and good, for much of the wheat that has been 
shipped to Switzerland has been stopped by 
the allied fleets, on the ground that it might 
be intended for Germany. Fortunately, dairy 
products and potatoes are plentiful; the Swiss 
are in no danger of actual starvation, but they 
expect to find their living still more restricted 
and costly before the next harvest. One minor 
deprivation is in the matter of petroleum. 
For the present, Switzerland is as free from 
automobiles as Nantucket. 

The expense of maintaining the army,— 
which numbers all told ten per cent. of the 
population,—and the consequent withdrawal 
of so many men from industry, is another 
heavy burden for the little republic to bear. 
But the Swiss do not dwell morbidly on their 
troubles. They have contributed generously 
to the necessities of the Belgians, and are doing 
a grest deal of valuable work for the Red Cross, 
and for the German refugees from France and 
the French refugees from Germany, who con- 
stantly pass through Swiss territory. There 
is also at Geneva a very useful organization 
that attends to the exchange of letters between 
the prisoners of war in France and Germany 
and their families. 

The situation in Switzerland would be still 
worse if Italy, too, should join in the fighting. 
That would close the only outlet the nation 
has left, and would double the temptation of 
the stronger powers to violate its neutrality. 


® & 


LINCOLN AS AN ARTIST. 


\ , rs know that both in youth and in age, 
Lincoln was a great reader of Shake- 
speare. Probably that wide and ar- 
dent spirit, dreaming at large upon the full 
possibilities of life, dreamed at times of doing 
something of the work that Shakespeare did, 
of reflecting the manifold humanity of Amer- 
ica in imperishable verse. If so, the dreams 
were lightly discarded, and Lincoln as a 
writer contented himself with putting the 
weighty needs of every day into language of 
firm texture, and when he willed, of high 
immortal eloquence. 

But Lincoln had a kinship with Shakespeare, 
the supreme artist, in far deeper ways than 
in the mere mastery of words. He saw life on 
the high plane of eternity, as Shakespeare saw 
it and as every true artist sees it. 

From this poetical temperament came Lin- 
coln’s melancholy. He accepted the hard facts 
of life as calmly as any man, and fought mean- 
ness and greed and sly cunning and open base- 
ness, as if victory over them were all he cared 
for. Yet at the same time, with the poet’s sense 
of things beyond, he saw not only the pettiness 
of defeat, but the pettiness of present victory 
compared with the years before and the years 
after, and the vast uncertainty of the destinies 
of men. Who has known this melancholy and 
expressed it better than Shakespeare? 

From his poetical temperament, again, came 
Lincoln’s humor, so closely akin to Shake- 
speare’s. It is world removed from the noisy 
clatter of trivial laughter. Lincoln was no 
laugher, and we are sure that Shakespeare 
was not. Just as the sense of the groping 
mystery of things breeds sadness in its pathetic 
aspect, so the contrast between the huge eager- 
ness of men and their pitiful accomplishment 
breeds a smile, not of mockery or scorn, but of 
the tenderest pity and kindliness. We know 
how storm and sunshine mingled in the heart 
of Shakespeare. Not one degree less did they 
mingle in the heart of Lincoln. 

Finally, Shakespeare’s supreme greatness a+ 
an artist was in his comprehension—by loving 
sympathy—of the hearts of men, of all men. 
Was not that Lincoln’s greatness, too? Shake- 
speare used his gift to create men and womer 
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who can never die. Lincoln used his to play|on some part of the English coast. The on OS 
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= 





like a great master on instruments so different | British ships were superior in gun power. 
as Seward and Chase and Stanton, as Mc- | The Admiralty report declared that the Ger- 
Clellan and Hooker and Sherman and Grant, | es ue tr ae perder 
‘ ; ‘ | nto ro! 
and by his genius reunited 0 zation that a0/ nine felde, and that Sir David Beatty, 
long as it lives, will remember him. _ | who commanded the British squadron, drew 
The chief fruitfulness of this point of view | of in fear of attack by submarines. One 
is that it brings out clearly the distinction German ship, the Bliicher, was sunk by the 
between Lincoln and even the greatest of his | English gunfire, and the Admiralty believed 
contemporaries, say Seward and Grant in the | that another was sunk and that two more were 
North, and Lee and Davis in the South. | badly injured. The British battle cruiser Lion 
They were all practical men, men absorbed in | and the destroyer Meteor were damaged by 
the immense affairs in which they were en-| ‘he German fire and towed into port. The 
gaged. They did not look above or beyond battle bea celebrated in London as a great 
sag . . victory; Berlin, which declared that at least 
them. Lincoln did. He had not only a pro-| on, English cruiser had been sunk, considered 
found intelligence; he had a splendid imagi- 


the honors as equal. 
nation. He was not only a great statesman ; 
he was a great artist. 








line near Soissons there was quiet until the | 





day approached, the Germans began to attack 
vigorously at various points on the line. At 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The ship purchase bill was 

earnestly discussed in the Senate. After 
Senators Lodge and Root had pointed out the 
danger that would attend the purchase of 
interned ships that belonged to citizens of 
belligerent nations, Senator Simmons declared 
that such ships would not be bought unless 
the other powers at war should agree to con- | 5 
sider the transfers valid.— The army bill 
passed the House on January 22d. It carried 
an appropriation of $104,000, 000. ; 

& 


EUTRAL COMMERCE.— The Dacia, 

loaded with cotton for Rotterdam, was 
ready to sail from Galveston on January 27th. 
The Dacia is the ship bought by an American 
citizen from a German owner since the war 
began, and England has announced that the | the French out of some of the positions they | 
vessel will be stopped and brought before a/| had recently won in the forest of Le Prétre. 
prize court to determine the validity of such | The garrison at St. Mihiel is therefore quite 
a sale.-——-On January 24th, Secretary Bryan | as safe as it was the week before, although 
made public a long letter written to Senator | the French declare that their artillery has 
Stone of Missouri, in which he set forth the | destroyed the bridges across the Meuse at St. 
policy of this government toward American | Mihiel, and made it impossible for the Germans 
trade with belligerent nations, and answered | to occupy the west bank of the river. 
the accusation that that policy was in effect| In Alsace, the French made desperate at- 
friendly to Great Britain and France and/| tempts to advance at Hartmanns-weilerkopf, 


that they could not hold; at Craonne they | 
gained ground and held it against counter- | 
attacks. Along the Meuse, the Germans, who | 
began to find the gradual French advance | 
between Metz and St. Mihiel dangerous to their | 


| communications, turned out in foree and drove | 
| 








The German Cruiser Bliicher. 





In Flanders and at the elbow of the battle | }¢ 


last of the week. Then, as the Kaiser’s birth-| 5 


La Bassée they took trenches from the British | |, ty 


and Profit 
in Gardening 
There is a greater incentive for 
gardening nowadays than ever be- 
fore. Fresh produce costs more to 


buy. Every vegetable you raise for 
your own table saves you money. 


And there are other profits to be 
derived from gardening. It brings 
the desk-bound man outdoors. It 
relieves the “tired business man” of 
mental strain. It builds up health 
and offers recreation at practically 
no expense. If you have never felt 
the joy of seeing things grow, start 
a garden this year and enjoy the 
partnership of Nature. When you 
are ready to plant, buy 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


hostile to Germany. He defended the right | which is northeast of Thann, but they were $. 
of American citizens to trade freely with citi- | held in check. There was evidence that the} f EY “4 
zens of other nations, and declared that it| Germans were reinforcing their armies in| |~ . ardeners and_ truckers 
would be a distinctly unneutral act, if a| Alsace, and intended shortly to take the offen- | |; i b ct sig ev are thoroughbred 
neutral power undertook to forbid all trade in | sive themselves. All the way from the North| ** & uy y 8 3 


contraband, in order to equalize a difference 
that was owing to the naval superiority of one 
of the powers at war. 


Sea to the Vosges the artillery fire continued, 
as usual, but the big guns are not especially 
dangerous to intrenched troops. 


® The situation in the east took on a different 








They have been bred true to type for 
many generations by the best equipped 
and largest seed-growing organization in 
the world. They are tested for viiality. 


Try 
ABOR MATTERS.—On January 25th, the | aspect; the centre of interest shifted from pes! They yield abundantly. They reduce the 
United States Supreme Court decided, by | Poland to Bukowina and Transylvania. It is \ clement of chance to the minimen. ey 
a vote of five to three, that an employer has/| evident that the Russian advances in that Pag od “ # aol : “ 7 
direction began to make the Teutonic allies! | “2 avoid rogues and mongret p' 


the constitutional right to require an employee 
to give up membership in 
a labor union if he wishes 
to keep his place. Justices 
Holmes, Hughes, and 
Day dissented.—— The 
United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations 


uneasy, especially since continued success is 
likely to encourage Roumania to enter the 
war. A number of German troops — three 
corps, according to one report— were taken 
from the Warsaw front, where the fighting, 
like that in the west, ha’ become mere siege 
operations, and sent to the aid of the Austrians. 


© narnis & ewine 









continued its sitting in! Asa result, the —— invasion of a We especially recommend 
New York, and among} Vania came to an abrupt stop, and Vienna : : le 
s other witnesses examined | reported that the Russian troops that held the the following, here illustrated: , : p : 
Mr. Louis D. Brandeis and | Kirlibaba pass had been beaten and driven Ferry’s Early Scarlet Turnip White 9 dy Vibert: 24 Be 
m2 Mr. John D. Rockefeller, | back into Bukowina. In Galicia, along the Tipped Radish. One of the hand- ' "a0? (OMe “Fy BF 
FRANK P.WALsH, Jr, Mr. Rockefeller was| Donajec River, the Austrians and Russians somest of the turnip radishes. Great ah i yy 3 -. 
Chairman ofthe Commis- questioned closely about | continued to feel each other out with artillery. ee 6 viet aS @ de 
Relations, the policy of the Colorado | The Russian advance along the lower Vistula ra —— one 5a. 8% —&y i 
Fuel & Iron Company, at whose mines the | made. slow progress; the fact that the great dintimien, Gok. Oe Meds a" Se 
great strike occurred last year. river remains unfrozen and that the ground is poe vot i whnasive & yy’ wiyZ of [fy Vins 4 
° soft and marshy in that region makes any in its coloring. we ff Ij ie, a7¢ Com 
EXICO. — The situation, political and offensive campaign difficult. Chalk’s Early Jewel me bers (Ie AP. hs 
military, remains hopelessly involved. Germany is reported to have werned Roe- Temate. One of the peasy." 2 atl Se 
It appears that Gutierrez, after leaving Mexico | ™4nia that it regards the mobilization of her very best early tomatoes y 2 LD , $4 we. = 
army and the encouragement of revolutionary pS Msgr canes dln paras Wi, : oe 


City, tried to persuade General Obregon, who 


: . BE 
cane ie Garcchn tees Fi |S Thee ate es Be aaa pe . 
alike to Carranza and to the military conven- | #24 it is clear that the most cogent warning competitive trial, in which 


tion. That Obregon refused to do. Where 
Gutierrez is at present is not clear.——General 
Garza, who succeeded Gutierrez as provisional 
president, left Mexico City, on January 27th, 
for Cuernavaca, where the convention gov- 





ernment is to be established. The army of | pra grt agnor ea ‘coum not pcb coal oe, ¢ ¥ 
General Obregon was then close upon the .- ran j Th a 4 I | ¥ vi Te Ly 
city. There was sharp fighting at Tampico, | in actual control. The United States gover | ** The best is always cheapest. Reliable Gj “Ss 
and Villa declared that he could take the city. | poe tiny admit that the sovereignty = seeds cannot be afforded at half price.’ - oa 
His plan of campaign is to gain control of the | 7@8'U™ 2a expired, and did not in any way vy ie 
coal fields of Coahuila and the oil fields near | C°mmit itself on that question. Pa 2 ay Write today for the Seed Annual a 
Tampico. —-On January 25th, Secretary | There was no news from the Russo- Turkish | | ; —we send it to you free, “A 
Bryan protested to General Carranza’s gov- | ‘ie taal ~ gsc The Turks are said | A » 
ernment against the sweeping agrarian decree | to be building a branch line from the Hejaz | , ay TZ 
by which many of the land titles and the | B#!!way to Jerusalem and Beersheba, and it is| |, D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. oe 
concessions held by foreigners in Mexico are | believed that the plan is to carry it far enough YZ (Also at Windsor, Ontario) _- p>) 
docheeed wal aid veil, to the southward to be useful in an invasion Z : rig q 

of Egypt. A Turkish army of two or three enn oe - 

corps was reported as ready to cross the desert S 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


(From January 20th to January 27:h.) 


The great guns have begun to sound again 
in the North Sea. On January 24th, a British 
Ss uadron, composed of five large battle cruisers 
and a number of smaller vessels, met a German 
Syuadron that included four battle cruisers and 
a number of smaller craft. 
Oo urred somewhere north of the Frisian 
Islands, and it is believed that the Germans 
Were on their way to deliver another attack 


The meeting | 


plans in Hungarian Transylvania as hostile 


Germany could give would be the decisive 
defeat of the Russians in Bukowina. 
Secretary Bryan has agreed to recognize the 
|right of the Germans to issue exequaturs to 
| American consuls in Belgium. That is because 





of Sinai, and attack the British on the Suez | 


Canal. 


By imperial decree, the German government 


on February ist took possession of all the 
grain, corn, and flour that remained in private 
hands all over the empire. It was explained 
that there was enough food to last until the 
next harvest, but that only government dis- 
tribution would insure the proper economy in 
its use. The step, nevertheless, shows that 
the virtual blockade of Germany has made the 
| problem of food supply troublesome. 
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Plan now to have your garden farm. 
Let us send you our Garden Annual. It 
clearly explains how, when and what to 
plant. Think of walking out into your 
garden and picking fresh, crisp 


radishes or fine, npe tomatoes. 


Vines vigorous and very 


strains of this variety were 
tested from twelve seedsmen, 
our seeds yielded highest. 


Fery’s Seeds are sold by 
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THIS IS THE LAND 
6 By DenisAMSCarthy 6 


HIs is the land where hate should die— 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of race, 

No darkly brooding fear should try 

Beneath our flag to find a place. 
Lo! every people here has sent 

Its sons to answer freedom’s call; 
Their lifeblood is the strong cement 

That builds and binds the nation’s wall. 


This is the land where hate should die— 
Though dear to me my faith and shrine, 
I serve my country best when I 
Respect the creeds that are not mine. 
He little loves his land who’d cast 
Upon his neighbor’s faith a doubt, 
Or cite the wrongs of ages past 
From present rights to bar him out. 


This is the land where hate should die— 
This is the land where strife should cease, 

Where foul, suspicious fear should fly 
Before the light of love and peace. 

Then let us purge from poisoned thought 
That service to the state we give, 

And so be worthy as we ought 
Of this great land in which we live! 


es 


A WINSOME HUMILITY. 


T was late Sunday afternoon, and two 
young men were returning from a day’s 
fishing. One of them uttered an excla- 
mation as he recognized Mr. Morton, the 
new minister, on the little footpath that 


& 


| 


led up from the lake; but the other had met | 


reproof before, and went on unconcernedly. 

‘**[ suppose you don’t go fishing on Sunday,” he 
said to the minister, with a laugh, as the three 
met. “Jim and I don’t make a practice of it, but 
the morning was so fine it was a temptation.” 

“No, [never go fishing on Sunday,” the minister 
replied. 
But I haven’t any doubt that I do other things that 
are just as bad in God’s sight.” 

“He spoke so simply and sincerely that his 
words had more weight with me than a hundred 
stern rebukes,” the young man said, afterward. 
“I felt that he was not putting us in a class by 
ourselves, and preaching at us. He knew that 
he had temptations of his own, even if they weren’t 
our temptations, and he knew that he was quite 
as liable to fall as we were. 

“I saw how shallow was my fling about his going 
fishing on Sunday. 


in a mill, and then have the sunshine and the 
whole bright world outdoors beckoning to you 
before you’re out of your bed Sunday morning. 


He as much as said it would have affected him, | 


too, if he’d been similarly placed; but after we’d 
talked it over, Jim and I both felt pretty sure 
how the tussle would have come out. 

“We agreed, toward the last of the week, that 
we’d go and hear Mr. Morton preach the next 
Sunday. We liked his way of ‘counting himself 
in,’ and if a man speaks a dozen words that seem 
to strike the right spot, the chances are that he’ll 
have more to say that’s worth listening to. He 
did, and neither of us has ever been sorry for the 
change we made in our way of spending Sunday. 
It’s a rest to get away from the things you’ve been 
carrying all the week; but sometimes, as Jim 
says, aman needs more strength to pick them up 
again than he gets from an excursion, or a picnic, 


or a day’s fishing.” 

N the quaint old street were talking of a 
matter that had touched every heart. 

Lys Dekkert, the widow, who already had three 

sons lying hastily buried, she knew not where, was 

sending her last son, a lad of fifteen, to the war. 

All eyes were turned toward the tiny garden 
where the widow stood among her hollyhocks and 
petunias, saying good-by to the boy. The village 
felt pride in the stoic patriotism of the old peasant 
mother on whose face joy and pride shone bravely 
through the marks of recent sorrow. 

“But, mother, you must take the money,” the 
boy was saying. ‘You must have spectacles so as 
to use your eyes. I shan’t want the money, and 
you will get my pay every month.” 

“But tell me,” said the widow. 
you get so much money ?” 

“Well, I got a little when I enlisted. 
I—I sold the calf.” ° 

“Why did you do that? I'll be sorry to have it 
gone. It would have been company. It will be 
lonesome here now.” 

“You promised not to say that any more, mother. 
Besides, there will be newspapers to read.” 

“The newspapers don’t print the truth,” said 
the old woman. “And I have been getting my 
news from the war fast enough without their 
help,” she added patiently. 

‘‘Well, then, I am going to write you some fine, 
long letters. Come, mother; it’s time for me to 
go. Here’s the money. Go to town to-morrow, 
if the roads are safe, and get your glasses, and 
then you'll be ready to read my first letter.’ 

The widow took the money. Then she kissed 
the boy on his forehead and bade him farewell. 
She watched his slender, boyish figure as he 
climbed the long street. He did not look back. 
Just before he disappeared she remembered the 
ancient superstition that you should not watch the 
departing out of sight. She threw her shawl over 
her head and hurried up the petunia-bordered 
path into the silent, lonely house. 

The next morning Lys Dekkert hitched her 


OLD SIGHT. 
OT since the declaration of war had there 


been such commotion in the little Belgian 
hamlet. The excited groups gathered in 


“Where did 


great shaggy dog to his cart and drove across the | 


fields to the market town; and there, after driving 
a shrewd bargain with the dealer, she purchased 
the cheapest spectacles in his shop. Then fol- 
lowed days of loneliness such as she had never 
known. 
they were full of hard words, and spoke in a con- 
fusing way of armies as great machines, She took 
more pleasure in reading her book of prayers. But 
she was happiest when sitting in-the evening at her 
door, with arms folded and eyes gazing far away 
—eyes in which there was far more of memory 
than of hope. At such times she always had her 
spectacles in their black case on her lap, and she 
stroked them from time to time with pride and 
affection. They were the only luxury she had 
ever known, and they were the gift of her boy. 
The promised letter was long in coming, but 
at last, one afternoon, a neighbor’s child came 


“You know Sunday is my busiest day. | 


I knew by his face that he | 
understood what it means to be shut up six days | 


And then | 


She tried to read the newspapers, but | 


| dancing down the street, calling out that a letter | feet, but instead rolled down a slight incline and 
had come for the widow, and waving the envelope | lodged under a fallen tree, where I lay helpless. 
in the air. Lys Dekkert rose from her chair | Seeing that I was still alive, the bear made 
among the hollyhocks with perfect dignity and | another onslaught, and as she came within reach 
took the letter from the child’s hand. She thrust | I thrust a stick into her face. She made several 
it into the pocket of her apron and even stopped | feeble passes at it, and stood there, bawling and 
to chat with the little messenger a moment. The | threatening to attack me; but finally she turned 
neighbors should not know how much her first | and walked slowly up the mountain side. 
letter meant to her. | tore strips from my shirt, bound up the wound 
When the widow sat down again her heart was | in my neck and returned to camp. Although no 
beating violently. Little specks swam before her | bones were. broken, my shoulder swelled badly, 
eyes as they used to do when she had lifted some | and that side of my body as far down as my waist 
great weight in the fields. Her hands trembled as | was black and blue. Had the bear’s tooth entered 
she put on the glasses. | my neck an inch farther to the right, it would have 
She examined the envelope carefully, and read | severed the jugular vein. 
with great pride her own name and the name of | At the end of three days I was able to return 
the village, written in a beautiful, bold hand. She | with my partner to the scene of the struggle. We 
had not known that her boy was so good a penman. | found the bear dead, and in the soft mud at the 
After turning the envelope over many times, | roots of the fallen tree were the tracks of cubs, 
the widow tore it open. And then slowly and | The old bear must have been asleep, or nursing 
laboriously she spelled out the letter: | her young, when I suddenly appeared round the 
“Dear Madam. I regret that it is my duty to | tree trunk, and she attacked me. 
inform you that your son, Bugler Karl Dekkert, 





was killed in action at — five days ago. The * 6 
body was buried upon the field. 
“With sympathy, His Captain.” YPRES. 


The widow sat quietly while the evening sun- 
shine faded from the tops of the hollyhocks, from 
| the topmost branches of the lindens, and from 
the tall steeple of the parish church. Then, when 
only a faint flush tinged the highest clouds, she 
rose and entered the house. 


| 
UCH desperate fighting has gone on round 
the Belgian city of Ypres, because it is the 
only town of importance that the Germans 
| have not taken from the soldiers of King Albert 
and their allies. It has appeared so often in the 
news from the battle field of Flanders that some- 
She took off her spectacles and put them care- | thing about it will be read with interest. 
fully in their neat, black case. She went to the) Although the old buildings of Ypres, including 
| shelf where stood the clock that had ticked out | the Cathedral of St. Martin, the famous Cloth Hall, 
all the days of her life and those of her father and numerous old houses, survived the ravages of 
before her. She laid the spectacle case upon the 
shelf beside the clock. 
“It is dark now. I think I shall not need you 
any more,’’ she said, very tenderly. 


& 


CHRISTMAS IN THE TRENCHES. 


ERE are two stories, told in the London 

Daily News, that go to show how much 

good feeling there really is between the 
men who are being called on to kill one another in 
the name of their respective nations. Of course 
the spirit of the day had its effect in softening the 
hearts of the English and the German soldiers, but 
men who behave as these did, will not hate one 
another after the war is over, if the politicians and 
army officers and journalists and university pro- 
fessors can be induced to cease stirring up the 
fires of jealousy and enmity. 

On Christmas morning two British soldiers, 
after signaling truce and good-fellowship from 
the perilous crown of their trench, walked across 
to the German line with a plate of mince pies and 
seasonable messages. They were cordially re- | 
ceived, had a good “feed,” and went back with 

| packets of Christmas cards—quite sentimental— 
wreathed with mistletoe and holly, for distribu- 
tion among their fellows. 

Later in the day the Germans returned the com- | 
pliment, and sent a couple of gayly caparisoned | 
heralds, apparently Landsturm men, across to the 
evergreen-embowered dugouts of the British. An 
officious soldier promptly arrested them and sat 
them down in a damp corner of his trench. Pres- 
| ently an officer came along. 

“What in the world have you got there?’’ said , 
he to the soldier who was on guard. { 

“Beggin’ your pardon, sir, a couple of land- 

| streamers, by the look of them. Said they’d come 
to wish us many happy returns.” i 

This was not “playing the game’’; the officer | 
reminded the sentry that it was Christmas Day, | 
and begged the “landstreamers” to depart with 
the compliments of the season. 

An officer of the Queen’s Westminster Rifles 
wrote to the News: ‘Our section was on fatigue 
duty. On Christmas Eve we carried wood up to | 

| the firing line from dark until one o’clock in the 
morning. All the time there were singing, cheer- 
ing, and trumpet calls along both lines, and the 
Germans had lights all along their front. We 
| were walking with our wood in bright moonlight, 
but not a shot was fired at us. 

“Next day would have made a good chapter in 
Dickens’s ‘Christmas Carol.’ Many of our chaps 

| walked out and met the Germans between the 

lines. I was photographed in a group of English 
and Germans. We exchanged souvenirs; I got a 
German ribbon and a photograph of the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria. The Germans were awfully 
decent fellows—Saxons, intelligent, respectable- 
looking men. I had quite a talk with three or 
four, and have two names and addresses in my 
notebook.” 


& 





THE OLD CLOTH HALL. 


time until the German shells began to knock them 
to pieces in October, the town itself has suffered 
more than most Belgian towns in the past. In the 
thirteenth century Ypres was perhaps the most 
opulent town in the whole country, and its inhabi- 
tants numbered 200,000. But famine, the plague, 
and the hand of invaders and iconoclasts played 


by the Duke of Alva not more than five thousand 
people were left in it, and acres of ground that 
had been covered with houses had become a 
wilderness. 

Ypres, which the inhabitants pronounce very 
nearly “ee-per,’” with the accent on the first 
syllable, never really recovered from the cruelties 

a . Of Alva, and although 
many of its former inhabi- 
tants afterward returned, 
the population to-day is 
not more than 17,000. The 
Cloth Hall, which fills 
about half of one side 
of the Grande Place, is 
about 450 feet long, and 
it will easily be under- 
stood that to a visitor 
standing at the far end 
of the Grande Place the 
people at the other end 
look almost like pygmies. 
The building of the Cloth 
Hall began in the year 
1200, but the hall was not 
completed until about a 
hundred years later, 
when it became the cen- 
tre of a vast trade in cloth. 
In the middle of the last 
century it was carefully restored. Before its de- 
struction it was chiefly used as a market, but the 

upper galleries contained some remarkable fres- 
| coes with subjects drawn from the history of the 
town. 

Although Ypres contains a large number of in- 
teresting old houses, it is not an ideal place for 
artists, for most of the houses are surrounded by 
ugly modern buildings. The explanation is that 
in 1823 the municipal authorities decided to give 
subsidies to all owners who would pull down their 
old houses and replace them with new ones. At 
the same time the owners of wooden houses were 
prohibited from repairing them, and the order 
was still in force ten years ago. As a matter of 
fact, a large number of the houses at Ypres in the 








THE TOWER OF THE 
CLOTH HALL AFTER 
| THE BOMBARDMENT. 
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CHARGED BY A KADIAK BEAR. 
| W's: the intention of adding to our larder, 
| 


says a contributor to Recreation who writes 
of a camping trip in Alaska, I started out 
| to get some venison. I tramped until nearly dark, 
and was about to abandon the hunt when I saw 
|a buck on the opposite side of a gully. Hoping 
| to get within rifle shot, I mounted a large up- 
| rooted tree, ran along the trunk, and jumped to 
the ground. I had scarcely landed on my feet 
when from behind I heard a deafening bawl and 
| the crash of breaking brush, which was my first 
| intimation of a bear’s presence. 
| There was no time for deliberation; the brute 
| was less than seven feet away when I turned. 
Throwing the carbine to my shoulder, I pulled 
the trigger just as she rose on her hind legs. The 
bullet entered her belly. I was about to fire 





fifteenth century were built of wood; but, thanks 
to the municipal order, they have all perished 

except one. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century 
Ypres was strongly fortified, but in 1886 many of 
the ramparts were destroyed to make room for 
new houses, which were, however, never built. 
Some of the ramparts still remain, and make very 

pleasant promenades. 
& & 
OUT OF TUNE. 

HEN the dutiful city nephew of Aunt 
Emmeline, who was from the country, in- 
again when the bear seized the rifle between her vited her to luncheon at a fashionable 
jaws. Her teeth split the pump action and closed | hotel, she enjoyed the gayety, the pretty gowns, 
on the magazine tube. Then she wrenched the | the music, and the delicious food; and he enjoyed 

gun from my grasp and threw it on the ground. them, too, 

Knowing that one sweep of the bear’s powerful | besides. So he invited her again, but received 
paw would crush my skull, I threw my arms round | only a conditional acceptance. Her digestion, it 
her body, buried my head in her long, thick hair | seemed, had suffered, and she attributed the fact 
and clung like grim death. We staggered from | not to the dinner, but to the orchestra. 
side to side, and her huge jaws clashed above | “They played such rattlety, jiggety, racing, rol- 
my head; why she was unable to reach me with | licking things,” she explained, “and a person with 
her teeth I cannot say. Finally we fell in a heap | any kind of ear can’t help trying to chew in time; 
to the ground, and I landed on top. at any rate, Z can’t, and it disagreed with me 

Jumping to my feet, I snatched the rifle and | frightfully. I’d like to go again, but daren’t—not 
fired another shot as the bear charged a second unless you can arrange beforehand for nothing 
time. The ball entered her throat. With one | sprightlier than the ‘Dead March in Saul’.” 
blow she knocked the rifle from my hands, struck | A kindred, although widely different, trouble 

|me on the shoulder and sent me sprawling to the | was that recently experienced by a Boston lady 
ground. Before I could get on my feet she was | of musical tastes, a regular attendant at the 
upon me. One of her long canine teeth sank deep | Symphony rehearsals, whose plaint was printed 
in the flesh of my neck. in the Boston Transcript. Boston women, like 

I was lying on my side, and must have thrown | sympathetic women throughout all America, are 
my arm up, for when the huge jaws came together | very busy just now knitting mittens, bands, muf- 

| the tooth in my neck tore loose, and the bear | flers, and other comforting articles for the men on 

| grasped only a mouthful of loose clothing on my | the European battle line. Some of them, it seems, 

| shoulder. Evidently her wounds were beginning | cannot part with their yarn and needles even on 
to weaken her, for she loosened her hold imme- | public occasions. 

| diately and backed away. I tried to regain my| ‘“ Brahms’s Symphony and knitting for the 














so much havoe with it that after the persecution | 
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and Aunt Emmeline’s comments |. 
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soldiers make a discordant combination for those 
who sit in the front balcony, overlooking the audi- 
ence,” she protests. ‘At the last rehearsal a 
knitter in front of me, two knitters at my imme- 
diate left, and one at my right made it impossible 
for me not to see their knitting needles and feel 
their lack of time and rhythm with the orchestra. 
The wide sweep of the knitters’ hands and arms 
in releasing yarn from the ball was such a dis- 
turbing diversion that Amato and Handel’s ‘Largo’ 
became alternately a hymn and a jig to the eye 
that could not see the baritone apart from the 
accompaniment of long-drawn yarn and clicking 
needles. This sensation was so impossible to 
adjust to any sense of harmony that I came away 
with a feeling akin to that of long ago, when we 
children used to try to pat with one hand and rub 
with the other.” 

Sometimes it is not the spectator who suffers 
when knitting is attempted at a public assembly. 
When Mr. Gladstone was at the height of his fame, 
a sturdy old Tory Scotchwoman, who detested his 
principles but who was curious concerning his 
oratory, decided to attend a political meeting for 
the sake of hearing him. But “that something 
gude micht come o’ twa hours spent in sic com- 
pany,”’ she took her knitting along. When, the 


| next day, a friend asked her opinion of the great 


Liberal leader, she gave it honestly: 

‘Jean, there’s nae doot ava’, the mon’s a wonder. 
He garred me drap twa stitches in Tammas’s 
sock.” 


* & 


THE PEARL GIRLS. 


APAN captured Tsing-tao' by the regular proc- 
J esses of warfare. Its soldiers and sailors 
proved sufficient, without the aid of women; 
yet a hundred Japanese girls had offered to help, 
and their offer was declined for reasons of chivalry 
and tradition, not because they could not have 
made themselves useful. The girls did not expect 
to fight; but they volunteered for a task as dan- 
gerous as any on the firing line. 

They were young women of the province of 
Shima, divers by profession, and what they asked 
leave to do was to dive in the mine-strewn waters 
that guarded the German fortress to find and re- 
trieve the mines. Trained from earliest childhood, 
they are wonderful divers, able to remain under 
water for an amazingly long time, and to see 
clearly in the green, shimmering twilight of the 
depths. They believed they could slip overboard 
from the Japanese warships, swim unnoticed to 
the mine fields, and perhaps dive for some time 
undiscovered; if discovered, they would offer such 
small and elusive targets that they might be able 
to complete their task even under fire. 

In Japan, where pearl fishing is an important 
industry, nine-tenths of the pearl divers are 
women. Tiny girls, mere babies, are taught by 
their mothers to swim, and later to dive; the sea- 
shore is their playground, and at thirteen or four- 
teen, when they leave school, they are usually 
ready to begin diving in earnest. A good mother 
superintends her daughter’s diving exercises as 
carefully and instructs her as faithfully as any 
good German Hausfrau instructs her daughter in 
domestic tasks. 

A girl does not reach her highest point of effi- 
ciency until she is about twenty-five years old. 
She works from eight to ten hours a day, with only 
two holidays a month, diving in from fifteen to 
forty-five feet of water. January and February 
are too cold for all-day work, but even then she 
often spends from one to five hours daily on and 
under the water. She wears a special dress of 
white cotton bloomers and short skirt, her hair is 
twisted into a tight knot with a cloth wound 
through it on top of her head, and she wears gog- 
gles to protect her eyes. A small tub attached to 
her waist holds the oysters. She earns from fifteen 
cents to a dollar a day. 

On this small pay she often saves a considerable 
amount of money, which constitutes her dowry. 
As the continual exposure to water, wind, and sun 
soon destroys her beauty, she feels peculiarly the 
need of such an inducement to matrimony. She 
usually marries; but all too often her lord and 
master settles down to subsist on her earnings, 
and she continues to dive for the family, often 
after she is the mother of numerous children. 

Although the navy declined the services of these 
brave and hardy women, it did so courteously and 
with all respect, as they deserved. 


® & 


KITCHENER, THE STRATEGIST. 


NE of the most characteristic stories of Lord 
Kitchener, says Pearson’s Weekly, is told of 
his campaign in the Sudan. It appears 

that snipers had been shooting his messengers, 
and he ordered that a telephone wire should be 
carried across a certain stretch of the desert. 

As Kitchener had ordered it, of course it had to 
be done; but there was much shrugging of shoul- 
ders, for it was believed that after the enemy had 
got over their awe for this new contrivance they 
would be sure to cut the wire. 

That is what happened time and again. Kitch- 
ener never complained; he simply ordered the 
wires to be repaired. 

Later on the shoulder shruggers learned to their 
intense surprise and admiration that the overhead 
wire was only a decoy. Kitchener had caused the 
real wire to be laid underground. 


& & 


A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


HE politeness of the Japanese is proverbial. 
At a social occasion in Washington a young 
woman happened to say to an attaché of the 
Japanese embassy: 

“In your country you compress the women’s 
feet, do you not?” 

“No, madam,” responded the Japanese. ‘That 
is, or rather was, a Chinese custom. In Japan we 
allow our ladies’ feet to grow to their full size.” 

And then, after a bow, he added in the politest 
of tones: 

‘‘Not that they could ever hope to rival yours, 
madam.” 

Ds) 
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IN CLOSE COMPANIONSHIP. 


ITTLE Mary, who often appears in Lippincott’s 
Magazine, had been sent to the store to get 
some fly paper. She was a long time in re- 

turning, and her mother began to feel anxious 
Going to the door, she spied the little girl coming 
up the street, and called: 

“Mary, have you got the fly paper?” 

‘No, mother,” replied Mary; “it’s got me, but we 

are coming together.” 
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A PRISONER SET FREE. 


By E. W. FRENTZ. 


¥F all the windows that Nathan Fletcher 
QO had to pass on his way to and from 

school, there was no other at which he 
stopped so often or stayed so long as at the 
window of Potts & Hunter’s animal store. 

The building stood at the corner of two 
streets, and had a window on each street, and 
there was always something alive to look at. 
Sometimes it was a pen full of hens and chick- 
ens; sometimes a flock of ducks paddling and 
splashing in a big cement basin. Once there 
had been two young bears that spent most of 
their time wrestling and boxing with each 
other, as if they were two small boys. Always, 
in one window or the other, there was a cage 
of kittens, and most of the time two or three 
pens of puppies. 

It was the puppies that Nathan liked best, 
and one little dog, above all, he had seen 
there so long that he felt as if he knew him. 
Indeed, he even made up a name for him, 
‘*Bounce’’—because he was always jumping 
or dancing, or pawing the window or the 
side of the pen. 

Nathan was sorry for Bounce. The other 
puppies did not seem to mind being shut up, 
but for him the pen was a prison. In the 
street were carts to be chased, and other dogs 
to bark at, and cats to scare, and small boys to 
play with, and Bounce knew it, and wanted 
to get out; and Nathan knew it, and wanted to 
help him. It seemed too bad that a little dog 
- that had never done anything bad should be 
shut up so long in prison. 

But how could Nathan set him free? The 
only way he could think of was to buy him; 
and when he had gone into the store one 
morning and asked how much they would take 
for the little black-and-white dog in the win- 
dow, with the stubby tail and stiff hair like 
whiskers on his face, and a yellow spot over 
one eye, and that held his head on one side 
and kept one ear higher than the other, and 
his name was Bounce, the man laughed, and 
said he guessed he would have to get about 
five dollars for such a dog as that; and Nathan 
went out feeling pretty bad, for he had not 
five dollars, no, nor half so much. And so it 
seemed that Bounce might have to stay in 
prison all the rest of his life. 

But then came the morning when Nathan’s 
father sent him downtown very early,—long 
before school, and even before breakfast, —for 
some one had to carry word to the plumber 
before his men left the shop. 

The way to the plumber’s led by the window 
of the animal store, and Nathan stopped a 
minute to see whether Bounce was still there. 
Yes, he was; and something else was there, too. 
The other puppies were crowded together in 
one corner of the pen, as if they were fright- 
ened; but Bounce was racing back and forth, 
leaping against the bars, and barking at the 
top of his high little voice. In the big room 
outside the pen was a large monkey, loose. 
The door of his cage in the corner stood wide 
open. Already the monkey had opened a bag 
of corn and a bag of meal, and had thrown 
handfuls of both into the cage where the 
kittens were kept, and into the glass tank that 
held the goldfish. As Nathan looked, the 
monkey began to pull the tail feathers from a 
big black rooster; and when he grew tired of 
that, he took a watering pot and began to 
sprinkle the kittens, the squirrels, and the 
parrots. 

Without staying to see anything more, 
Nathan started on the run for the drug store 
on the next corner. Through the open door 
he rushed, straight to the telephone booth. In 
the big book he found first the number of Potts 
« Hunter, and then that of Mr. Potts’s house. 
Ite dropped his nickel into the slot, and when 
the answer came, told the man at the other 
end of the line what he had seen. The man 
thanked him, and said he would go right down 
to the store. Then Nathan went on to the 
piumber’s, and left the note his father had 
given him. 

On the way back he saw a motor car stop 
in front of the animal store, and a man dash 
up the steps and go in. Nathan, too, stopped, 
and went in. The man was just closing the 
door of the big monkey’s cage, behind the 
bars of which the monkey crouched, scolding 
and chattering. The whole store looked as 
if it had been turned upside down and inside 
out. 

The man looked round when he heard 
Nathan’s step. ‘‘Bad work,’’ he said. 
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VALENTINE. 


By MARY MOORE. 


Some bird has traced a message here, 
High on a bough of the orchard tree; 





The bird that finds it says, “I fear 


he message was not meant for me!” 





—— 


<p 
‘*Yes,’? answered Nathan. ‘‘But I’m glad | true, for when Nathan went out, a black and | littlest and lightest fellow on the end—if he is 


I was going by and saw him when I did.’’ 
‘*Oh, are you the boy that called me up?’’ 
‘*Yes, sir,’? said Nathan. ‘‘I called you.’’ 
‘*Well, you did me a good turn, and I thank 

you. Aren’t you the boy who came in here a 

few days ago and asked me how much we 

would take for the little dog in the window? 

I thought so. Well, now, see here; that dog 

is yours. He’s a real, full-blooded mongrel, 

and knows a lot. You take him home with 
you as a present from me.’’ 
It seemed too good to be true, but it was 








white and yellow ball went with him. It 


dashed after wagons and got in the way of | 


motor cars, and leaped almost up to Nathan’s 
face, and slipped between his legs, and seemed 
to be everywhere at once, and nowhere when 
he was wanted. And the ball was Bounce, 
free of his prison, out forever from behind 
the bars, out in the sunlight and the air, 
with a boy who loved him and wanted a 
playmate, and who was sure there was no 
other playmate that was quite so much fun 
as a full-blooded mongrel puppy. 
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THE UNSENT VALENTINE. 


By JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


a K T pa is a valentine, mother?’’ cried 
Bob Perry, as he burst into the sitting 
room late one February afternoon. 

‘*A valentine, Bob? Why, it is a message 
of love,’’ answered his mother. 

‘¢That is what I thought, but see what Harry 
Sears gave me after school to-day,’’ said Bob. 
‘*That isn’t a message of love!’’ 

He handed his mother a large envelope; in 
bold letters it bore the words, ‘‘A Valentine 
for Bob Perry.’’ From the envelope his mother 
drew out a colored picture of a monkey. Be- 
low the picture were some foolish jingles. 

‘*Harry meant it for a joke,’’ said Mrs. 
Perry. ‘*‘You must not get angry over such a 
littie matter. ’’ 

‘*It is a poor kind of joke,’’ insisted Bob, 
‘‘and it hurts. Harry is just my age, but he 
is a big fellow, and he likes to tease me because 
Iam so small. That is what he means by the 
monkey picture. ’’ 

Mrs. Perry made light of the incident, but 
it plainly rankled in Bob’s heart. After sup- 
per he spoke up suddenly: ‘‘When is St. 
Valentine’s Day ?’’ 

‘*Next Saturday,’’ answered his mother. 

**T am going to fix up a comic valentine that 
will pay Harry Sears,’’? declared Bob. 

‘*T wouldn’t pay him that way,’’ said his 
mother, quietly. 

However, Bob brooded over the matter all 
the evening. He barely glanced inside the 
books that he had brought home from school, 
but he busied himself over some drawings, 
which he was careful that no one should see. 

The next day, Friday, he took a drawing to 
school, but he did not pass it to Harry as he 
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HE BUSIED HIMSELF OVER SOME 
DRAWINGS. 


had intended to do at first. ‘‘I’ll wait till 
to-morrow,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘That is 
really the right day, and I’ll leave it at his 
home.’’ 

So it came about that on Saturday afternoon 
Bob started for the part of the village where 
Harry lived. He planned to push the big 
envelope under the door. ‘‘I hope that the 
whole family will see it!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ That 
will shame him all the more. ’’ 

The street at one point was close to the shore 
of a small lake. There were many skaters on 
the gleaming ice, and Bob stopped a moment 
to watch them. He was sorry that he had not 





POSTMAN. 
By A. W. McCULLOUGH. 
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brought along his own skates. Not far from 
the shore was a stake that bore a big sign 
marked ‘‘Danger!’’ Bob noticed that one of 
the boys, who was skating backward, was very 
near it. 

‘*Look out, there!’’? he shouted at the top 
of his voice. 

But the skater did not hear the warning. 
There was a sudden snapping and cracking of 
the buckling ice, a wild cry for help, and the 
skater disappeared into the water of the lake. 
At once there was a great shouting and much 
commotion. From all sides the boys and men 
skated toward the spot. Bob hurried with 
the others, slipping and sliding as best he could 
over the ice. Hecould now see the boy in the 
water, clinging desperately to the edge of the 
ice, which broke beneath him when he tried to 
scramble out to safety. It was Harry Sears! 

Then a man with presence of mind and an 
instinct for leadership shouted, ‘‘Form a life 
chain! Hold hands, and hold tight! Put the 


| made of the right stuff!’’ 

| Not for the fraction of a second did Bob 
| Perry hesitate. He leaped into the place of 
| danger and responsibility at the end of the 
| line that quickly formed. He clung tightly to 
|the hand of ‘‘Buster’? Harris, who was next 
to him, and then made his way quickly but 
| carefully out over the thin ice. When he was 
|near the hole, he lay flat and stretched out 
| his free hand to Harry, who clutched it with 
|his own. Then the whole line pulled. The 
| ice eracked beneath Bob, and it bent until the 
cold water from the hole rushed out upon it 
and drenched him to the skin; but the ice did 
not give way. In another moment the human 
chain hauled both boys to the firm ice, and 
the hard strain on Bob’s arms was ended. 

Shivering and dripping, Harry and Bob 
struggled to their feet. Harry started to say 
something as he put his hand on Bob’s shoul- 
der; but before he could speak, someone threw 
overcoats over both boys and hurried them off 
toward Harry’s home. 

In a few moments the boys were tucked into 
the same bed, with Harry’s mother bending 
over them and hot things packed round them. 
When they were alone, Harry said the things 
that he had tried to say on the ice. It made 
Bob flush with happiness; but the flush turned 
to one of shame when he thought of the 
revengeful drawing that was in the pocket of 
his coat beside the bed. 

A few hours later, when he was safe at his 
own home, he took the damp envelope from 
his pocket, and tore the drawing into a thou- 
sand bits. 

‘‘Oh, how glad I shall always be that I did 
not send that to him,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘and 
that no one ever saw it, or knew that I was 
mean and hateful enough to draw it!’’ 


—=4 > 
LAURA’S VALENTINE. 


By FANNY M. FELT. 
| i RA was five years old; she had learned 





to write her name, and she decided to 
makea valentine. From wrapping paper 
she cut leaves and pasted them together in the 
| form of a book; she cut pictures of class buttons 
| from a catalogue, and decorated the front and 
| back of her book; inside she pasted more tiny 
| button pictures and a few red hearts. 
| The valentine looked so attractive she decided 
that it was good enough to give to her mother, 
and so she wrote her own name in big, plain 
letters on one of the pages. 

However, Laura was not satisfied. ‘‘Valen- 
tines have verses in them,’’ she said. For 
fifteen minutes she worked and worked by 
herself, cutting out small letters and pasting 
them on her valentine. 

‘Please read that printing and tell me what 
it says,’’ she said to her aunt. 

‘*S-r-u-o-y-e-b-s-s-e-n-i-p-p-a-h-y-a-m, ”’ 
spelled her aunt; and she did not tell the little 
girl that she could not make it out. 

‘*Where did you get the letters?’’ she asked. 
‘*Did you copy them ?’’ 

_‘*Why, yes,’? answered Laura. 
what I said.’’ 

Laura passed an old valentine to her aunt. 

‘“*O Laura, dear,’’ her aunt said, ‘‘now I 
can read your words; ‘May happiness be 
yours!’ You have copied it backward, but 
the meaning is just the same: ‘May happiness 
be yours!’ ”’ 

Joy beamed in Laura’s face; her gift, then, 
was acceptable, and she ran to place it tinder 
her mother’s door. 


‘*Here is 
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THE CIRCULATION. 


ARLY in the seventeenth century an Eng- 
lish physician named William Harvey 
discovered that there was a constant 
circulation of the blood through the heart, 
the arteries, and the veins of the body. 

That discovery, one of the most important ever 
made by medical science, was at first rejected by 
other anatomists; but Harvey proved his facts by 
experiments so conclusive that no one could doubt 
any longer. 

The movement of the blood is always circular 
because of the four wonderful little valves of the 
heart, which will let the blood pass in only one 
direction. Our health depends on the ine nt 
and regular movement of the blood stream, and 
more and more we are learning how many forms 
of ill health ean be traced to disorders of the 
circulation. 

A healthy circulation of the blood depends on 
the strength and regularity of the heart’s action, 
and on the condition of the walls of the veins and 
arteries; if the pump of the body is to work well, 
it must be in good order itself, and all the pipes or 
tubes connected with it must be clear and unob- 
structed. The arteries are not made of stiff, un- 
yielding material, but they dilate and contract, and 
their elasticity is controlled by the nervous system. 
It is impossible to give a list here of the innumer- 
able troubles that a disordered circulation can 
cause, but for one thing, every inflammation 
means that an unusual quantity of blood is rush- 
ing to one point, and “congestion” means that the 
blood stays where it has accumulated, and does 
harm, because the heart is not strong enough to 
drive it on its way, or because there is some 
obstruction in the veins or arteries that holds it 
back. 

Among the minor troubles that poor circulation 
causes are insomnia, cold feet and hands, and a 
sluggish digestion. The insomnia of old people is 
generally owing to imperfect circulation. When 
the heart is at fault, constant medical supervision 
is necessary. When the circulation is temporarily 
poor, much can be done to improve it by baths, 
by vigorous rubbing, by plenty of exercise, and 
strict attention to the general health. 
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AN ARTIST’S VALENTINE. 


VALENTINE plays an important part in 
at least two famous romances — Scott’s 
“Fair Maid of Perth’ and Hardy’s “Far 
From the Madding Crowd,” and in one 
famous play, “The Road to Ruin.” 
Indeed, it was not unusual for valentines to play 
such a part in the romance of real life, before they 
ceased to be missives of love or gallantry, and 
became playthings for children. Less familiar, 
perhaps, than the valentines immortalized in fic- 
tion is the genuine valentine, the dispatch and 
reception of which Charles Lamb described with 
so much grace and feeling. 

“All valentines are not foolish,’ Lamb declared 
stoutly. A friend of his, an artist, named only under 
the initials “E.B.,” lived just across the way in Lon- 
don from a young and pretty girl, “all joyousness 
and innocence, and just of an age to enjoy receiv- 
ing a valentine, and just of a temper to bear the 
disappointment of missing one with good humor. 

“E. B. meditated how he could repay this young 
maiden for many a favor that she had done him 
unknown; for when a kindly face greets us, 
although only in passing by, and never knows us 
again, we should feel it as an obligation; and E. B. 
did. . . . He wrought, unseen and unsuspected, a 
wondrous work. We need not say it was on the 
finest gilt paper, with borders full, not of common 
hearts and heartless allegory, but all the prettiest 
love stories from Ovid, and older poets than Ovid 
(for E. B. is a scholar). There was Pyramus and 
Thisbe, and be sure Dido was not forgot, nor Hero 
and Leander, with mottoes and fanciful devices 
such as beseemed—a work, in short, of magic.” 

On Valentine’s eve, this fascinating valentine 
was slipped into the post; and the next morning, 
the artist, watching discreetly from his window, 
saw the postman knock at his pretty neighbor’s 
door, and the precious missive duly delivered. 
Then: 

“He saw, unseen, the happy girl unfold the val- 
entine, dance about, clap her hands as one after 
one the pretty emblems unfolded themselves. She 
danced about, not with light love or foolish expec- 
tations, for she had no lover; or, if she had, none 
she knew that could have created those bright 
images which delighted her. It was more like 
some fairy present; a God-send, as our familiarly 
pious ancestors termed a benefit received where 
the benefactor was unknown. It would do her no 
harm. It would do her good for ever after. It is 
good to love the unknown.” 

It is in the same essay on Valentine’s Day in 
which Lamb draws this charming picture that he 
expresses his whimsical wonder by what authority 
the heart has come to be recognized as the seat of 
the affections. It will serve, he admits, as well as 
any other, but why is it not quite as appropriate 
to imagine: 

“A lover addressing his mistress in perfect sim- 
plicity of feeling, ‘Madam, my liver and fortune 


| bestow?” 
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are entirely at your disposal’; or putting the deli- 
| cate question, ‘Amanda, have you a midriff to 
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F ISHING IN THE MARSHALL ISLANDS. 


E were on our regular annual tour of the 

W Marshall Islands with our ship, Morning 

Star, writes a returned missionary, At 
Ujae (pronounced Wooji), one of the northwestern | 
islands, we were invited by the people to join them | 
in the night fishing, and we accordingly went | 
ashore at the appointed time to join them. There | 
were in our company from the ship some of the | 
officers, a few sailors, about ten of my native | 
schoolboys and myself, about twenty in all. We | 
met about an equal number of the natives of the | 
island on our arrival at the shore. 

A man was first sent out in a small canoe to 
find the school of fish in the shallow water at the 
border of the lagoon. 

Our implements consisted of a rope-like mass of 
leaves about two hundred yards long, called a 
mwio, two or three dip nets, some spears made 
of ordinary round iron, and a few pieces of iron 
barrel hoop. The mwio was made from cocoanut 
leaves, and served as a seine, but it was in reality 
nothing more than a long string of bark with the 
leaves projecting in every direction. The cocoa- 
nut leaf is like a wing feather of a fowl, twelve to 
sixteen feet long, except that the two sides are 
equal. This mwio was made by splitting each side 
of the leaf from the midrib, and then twisting these 
round the bark. 

We soon heard the man calling out that he had 
found the fish, and we all took our places in the 
boats, and started at once to get between them 
and the deeper water. When we approached the 
school it had the appearance of a ledge of rock 
in the water. 

One of the men jumped out of the boat with an 
end of the mwio in his hand, and then another, 
and another. At first it was necessary for them to 
swim, for the water was beyond their depth. In 
a short time all of the mwio was in the water, and 
with it all of the party except two or three who 
remained to take care of the boat. At first the 
mwio was only slightly curved, but as the fish were 
driven farther from the deep water it was neces- 
sary to draw the ends nearer and nearer to each 
other, until they were finally brought together. 
We were constantly working the mwio and the 
inclosed school of fish toward more shallow water. 
The fish kept swimming round and round to find 
a place of escape, and as they swam past we saw 
several good-sized sharks among them. Some of 
us were inclined to be afraid, but the natives said, 
“You need not fear them, for they are satisfied 
with fish.” And so it was. As soon as we gave 
them an opening, they were glad to make their 
escape. The ends of the mwio were brought past 
each other and round until they again met, and 
the whole was drawn partially out of the water. 
Then the real fishing began. 

The shorter distance round the _ inclosure 
brought us within four or five feet of each other, 
and this was quite close enough for safety. For 
in the excitement of spearing, the fishermen be- 
came somewhat careless of each other’s welfare. 
It was not at all difficult to spear the fish, for they 
were now collected in such small compass that 
they completely covered the bottom under the 
shallow water. Those who were fortunate enough 
to have a dip net literally scooped up fish, and 
turned them out into the canoes behind them. | 
We from the ship threw the fish that were to be | 
our portion from the flatboat into our own boat, 
and the people of the island took their fish to the 
shore. The fish were something like mackerel, 
and were ten or twelve inches long. The people 
on shore built fires at once, and put the fish on 
the coals tocook. The next day they spread them 
out in the sun to dry. After being dried the fish 
will keep for weeks, or even months. 

It is needless to say that everyone on board 
the ship had all the fresh fish he wished to eat the 
next morning, and we salted enough to fill three or 
four empty beef barrels. 
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THE LAST SHOT. 
"Tire was probably no incident in the 


& 


Franco-Prussian War of 1870, says the Boston 
Herald, more dramatic than that which 
marked its close. 

Herr Forckenbeck, president of the Prussian ‘ 
Chamber of Deputies, was sent with a colleague 
to Versailles to congratulate King William on his 
election as Emperor. Bismarck, who had just 
concluded the terms of peace with France, invited 
the two delegates to supper, and in the course 
of the meal said: 

“To-night, at twelve o’clock, the last shots will 
be exchanged between our troops and the French, 
and I have conceded to the French the honor of 
the last shot.’’ 

Forckenbeck and his colleague left their host 
before midnight, drew out their watches, stood 
underneath a lantern of the Hétel du Réservoir, 
and waited. First there was a cannon shot from 
the German lines; then a solemn stillness. Then 
followed the last reply from Mont Valérien. The 
tower clock at Versailles struck twelve; the war 


had ended. 

I be what her brother called “gushing.” One 
summer she took an automobile trip through 

New England. On her return she was giving an 

enthusiastic description of one fine old town to 

her family. 

“It was perfectly charming! Such wonderful 
old doorways and the quaintest old inn!” She 
paused, searching for a word. “It was—unique!” 

Brother Ned had been listening gravely to the 
rhapsody. 

“Unique,” he said, quietly. “That’s a fine word. 
Let’s see. ‘Unus,’ one; ‘Equus,’. horse. ‘One- 
horse’ town. Good!” and without waiting for 
anyone to criticize his interpretation of the word, 
he promptly took his departure. 


& © 
ORIGINAL ETYMOLOGY. 


N her language, Nancy Allison was inclined to 


& & 
HE STROVE TO PLEASE. 


D Charles Beresford tells in his recently | 


OR 

Cc published memoirs the story of an old Irish 
gamekeeper who always agreed with every- 
thing that was said to him. 

Meeting the old man one day when the wind 
was blowing a gale, Lord Charles said to him, “It’s 
a fine calm day to-day.” 

‘**You may well say that, Lord Charles,”’ replied 
the gamekeeper with hearty acquiescence, “but 
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what little wind there is is terrible strong.” 
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Dorothy’s Getting Well. 


Dorothy, who is just getting over the measles, has no more than said "My Good- 
ness! Why don’t they give me something good to eat?" when the wise Kewpies 
appear, one bearing a dish of delicious, sparkling Raspberry 


JELL-O 


another bringing a spoon, and one carrying from sight the hateful medicine. 

Dorothy's happy face expresses her approval. 

If the importance of satisfying the fickle appetites of convalescents were as fully 
understood by all "big folks" as it is by doctors and nurses, getting well would not take 
so long as it frequently does. 

"America’s Most Famous Dessert," however, 
is not a mere sickroom food, for Jell-O is good 
everywhere and the delightful pure fruit flavors 
of Jell-O appeal to all appetites. There are seven 
of the flavors: Raspberry, Strawberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Ait all gro- 
cers’ and general storekeepers’, | Oc. each. 


The new Jell-O book is a real Kewpie book, 
with ‘sor of Kewpies by Rose O’Neill 
hersel ou desire one and will write and 
ask us for it we will send it to you 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 

Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red let- 
ters. Be sure you get JELL-O and not something else. 
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Your Two Hands 
and a Cake of Palmolive 


The soothing, creamlike lather softly rubbed into every pore— 
then thoroughly rinsed out with pleasant tepid water—the result, 
an absolutely thorough cleansing of the skin. Repeat daily and you 
will say that there is nothing more effective than daily washing with 


PALMOLIVE 


Made from the Palm and Olive oils that have been used for 
thousands of years as cleansing agents, Palmolive is a great favorite 
for babies. Sold everywhere. 


Palmolive Shampoo APalm and 


‘ Olive Oil 
liquid soap that thoroughly cleanses the 
hair and scalp. It contains noinjurious 
ingredients that will dry out the hair going to bed if you value a 
and make it brittle and dull. youthful complexion. 
THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER—Liberal cake of Palm- 
olive, bottle of Shampoo, and tube of Cream, packed in 
neat ‘sample package, all mailed on receipt of five two- 
cent stamps. 

B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 








: reinforces the 
Palmolive Cream natural oil which 


keeps the skin smooth and unwrinkled. 
Apply a little after washing and before 
PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 








PALNOLINE 
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That Were That Grew 
Bent by Straight in 
Pointe: Educator 
Shoes oes 


Don’t Deliberately 


Deform 
Your Children’s Feet 


—by putting them into narrow, “fancy,” 
pointed shoes, which bend the little bones, 
causing corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
callouses, falling arch, etc. 

Feet allowed to remain as Nature made 
them, never have corns, bunions, etc. 

Let your child grow up with undeformed feet. 
Rice & Hutchins Educators keep the child’s feet as 
Nature made them. Because built scientifically to 


give just the right toe-space—with no extra looseness. 

Good looking. Hard to wear out. Highest 
quality leather and workmanship. Made for men, 
women, children, $1.35 up to $5.50. See that 
EDUCATOR is ieonied on the sole—without 
this mark it’s not a genuine orthopedically correct 
Rice & Hutchins Educator. 

Let your child’s next shoes be Educators. If 
your dealer doesn’t keep them, we'll send 
name of nearest Educator dealer and a new 

jook “* Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.” 
how to walk; -how to have healthy feet, etc. 
Write us today. 


Rice & Hutchins 


D 
x 


“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


Free 
Tells 








REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


See the Big 
Educator Exhibit 
at the San 
Francisco 
Fair 


and 
Little Men 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
m= 18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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| [NATURE @ SCIENCE] | 


OOD AS FUEL.—The laboratory staff of the 
United States Forest Service has studied the 
| relative value of various kinds of wood as fuel. | 
They find that two pounds of wood ordinarily give 
as much heat as one pound of coal. Certain kinds 
of wood, such as hickory, oak, beech, birch, hard 
maple, ash, elm, locust, long-leaf pine, and cherry, 
have fairly high heat value; a single cord of any 
one of these woods is equal to a ton of good coal. 
To equal the same amount of coal, it takes a cord 
| and a half of short-leaf pine, sycamore, red gum, 
| Douglas fir, and soft maple, and two cords of 
| cedar, redwood, poplar, catalpa, Norway pine, 
| eypress, basswood, spruce, and white pine. But 
| heat value is not the only element of usefulness in 
wood used as fuel. Since ninety-five per cent. of | 
all wood that is burned is consumed for domestic 
| purposes, largely in farmhouses, such qualities as | 
| rapidity of burning and ease of lighting are im- 
| portant. Each part of the country has its favorite 
| woods, in general wisely chosen. Of the non- | 
| resinous woods, hickory has the highest value as 
| fuel, and it has other qualities to recommend it. 
| It burns evenly, and, as housewives say, holds the 
heat. The oak comes next, followed by beech, 
birch, and maple. Pine has a relatively low heat 
value, but ignites readily, and gives out a quick, 
hot flame, although one that soon dies down. Its 
quick flame makes it a favorite with rural house- | 
| keepers as a summer wood. The principal disad- 
vantage of the resinous pines is their oily, black 
| smoke. | 





AXIM MOTOR CYCLES.—The high speed 
and mobility of the motor cycle make it an | 
ideal vehicle for the dispatch bearer, and as such 
| it was successfully used in the first month of the 
| war. Now, however, some of the armies have 
| begun to use it for 
carrying a machine 
gun. It is better for 
that purpose than the 
armored motor car. 
It is smaller, and so 
makes a less con- 
spicuous target; it 
can turn in a smaller 
circle, and it goes 
faster. Our illustra- 
tion from Navy and 
Army shows a Maxim 
motorcycle. Inthis machine a gun shield replaces 
the prow of the ordinary side car, and immediately 
behind it is the Maxim gun, with full command of 
the road in front. The ammunition boxes are 
beneath the axle of the side car, where the gunner 
can reach them easily from his seat. In Decem- 
ber the British army had a full corps of this very 
mobile artillery. 





MAXIM MOTOR CYCLE 


UGGETS OF GOLD.—“A List of Nuggets 
Found in Victoria,” a pamphlet published by 
| the Geological Survey of Victoria, in Australia, 
| Shows not only that the region is unusually rich in 
| gold, but that nuggets are more lavishly distributed 
| there than anywhere else in the world, and that 

their size has never been exceeded. According 
| to the New York Times, the list describes more 
than thirteen hundred nuggets, many of which are 
| water-worn. These alluvial nuggets show that, 
contrary to general belief, they could not have 
grown from small pieces by accretion. The famous 
“Welcome Stranger” nugget, which weighed 2,284 
troy ounces, was found in a bed of quartz. 


RENCH FORTRESSES.— One of the para- 
doxes of the present war is the fact that con- 
| crete and steel fortresses that it took forty years 
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Needed 


strong Farm Wagon for sell- 
amous 7-bar Toilet Soap at 50c 
abox. Just have your father or mother sign Cou- 
nm in this advertisement, giving two satisfactory 
usiness referen and we will send you the 
Wagon and Soap. you receive the goods, 
oe he —- in yor Wagon and deliver it to your 4 
rs who will gladly pay you 50c a box for it. When so! 
send the money to us and keep the Wagon as your re- 
ward. Wagon body is 18x36 in. Wheels measure 14 and 20 
inches, Nicely painted. Tongue and extra pair of shafts. 
enearany oe vom father oo) mother must sign bef 
ving two satisfactory references — we 
send order unless this is done. 


CROFTS & REED CO., Scrc2°% 


CROFTS & REED CO., Dept.B 109 CHICAGO 
You may send me 30 boxes of your 7-bar Toilet 
ap and Farm Wagon No. 3804. I agree to sell 
the cong st 50c a box and send you the mone 
within 30 days, keeping Wagon as my reward. 
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Dept.B 109 | 


to build have been reduced in twelve days, whereas 
| earth fortresses built in forty days have withstood 
fire for more than sixteen weeks. In a message 
of November 29th, the official eyewitriess with the 
British army thus described intrenchment fight- | 
ing: “For some time the character of the artillery | 
fire has been such as to force both combatants, 
even for some distance behind the firing line, to 
burrow into the earth in order to obtain shelter. | 
This has been carried on to such an extent that | 
behind the front fire trenches of British, French, | 
and Germans are labyrinths of burrows of various | 
| types. Where resort is had to siege methods, the | 
earthworks on both sides become still more com- 
plicated, although there is a definite system under- 
| lying their apparent confusion. It is permissible 
| to describe how the enemy is carrying on the close 
attack at some points. From the last position 
| attained they sap forward. The approaches are 
excavated by pioneers working at the head, the 
German pioneers being technically trained troops 
that correspond to our sappers. Owing to the 
close range at which the fighting is conducted, 
and the fact that rifles fixed in rests and machine 
guns are kept permanently directed upon the crest 
of the trenches, observation is somewhat difficult ; 
but the ‘head’ or end of the approaching sap can 
be detected by the mound of earth that is thrown 
up. This cannot be done, however, when the 
advance is being conducted by a ‘blinded’ sap. 
In executing this type of sap a horizontal bore- 
hole, about a foot in diameter and some three or | 
| four feet below ground, is bored by means of a | 
| special earth borer worked by hand. It is then | 
enlarged by pick and shovel into a small tunnel, | 
| whose roof is one or two feet below the surface. | 
Several of these saps having been driven forward, 
| their heads are connected by a lateral trench, | 
which becomes the front line, and can be used for | 
stormers to collect for an assault. In some cases, | 
usually at night, a sap is driven right up to the | 
parapet of the hostile trench, which is then blown | 
in bya charge. Amidst the confusion caused, and | 
a shower of grenades, the stormers attempt to | 
burst in through the opening and work along the | 
trench.” That is how European armies are be- | 
sieged. 








IME BY WIRELESS.—The annual report of 
| the United States Naval Observatory refers 
to the growing importance of the wireless time 
signal that the observatory transmits twice a day | 
—at noon and at ten o’clock at night—from the 









**RANGER ” bicycle. 
our big catalog and special offer. 
Extraord 


@ nary values in our 1915 price offers. You 
im cannot afford to buy without getting our | 
WRITE TODAY. 









latest propositions. 


ut ple to introduce the new “ RANGER. 


TIRES, 
thing in the bicycle line halt usual 
prices on Motorcycle and Automobile Su 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-50, C 





lies. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on the new 1915 
Write at once for | 


ys, be a “Rider Agent” and make 
# big money taking orders for bicycles and | 
lies. Get our liberal terms on a sam- 


equipment, sundries and every- 
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naval wireless station at Arlington, Virginia. The | 
signals are audible over all that part of the conti- | 
nent east of the Rocky Mountains, and over most | 
of the North Atlantic Ocean. New Orleans as | 
well as Arlington sends the noon signal, and Key | 
West sends both. Many watchmakers, jewelers, 

astronomical observatories, departments of phys- | 
icsin high schools and colleges, and a considerable | 
number of individuals, have already set up small | 
| radio sets to receive the signals. 
| useful toeveryone who needs to know the exact 


i- 


prices. Factory | time that the number of those who receive them 


is expected to increase rapidly. 







| Grape-Nuts. 


They are so | 
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Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo,0. 
Fine pure bred 


57 BREEDS ducks, geese and turkeys. 


Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s farm. md 4e | 
for fine 100-page 21st Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 889, MANKATO, MINN. 
GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 
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| oi you at home by mail to earn $25 
tw weekly as Chauffeur or Repairman. Students 
assisted to ——. Best system, lowest price. 
MODELS Write for Free Book. 

PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 
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and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 
lescribed, many in natural colors. A perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatche 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business. You 
need this noted book. Send 10c for it—today. 
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colors of enamel. 
$3.00 dozen ; SILVER PLATE, lic each; $1.50 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 531 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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STERLING SILVER, 30c each; 
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enacts 

50 leading Boat Builders have joined the Gray Motor Company in 
issuing a catalog showing the specialty of each. It tells where you 
can buy any kind of a boat from a $125 complete fishing launch to 
a $2500 mahogany finished express launch equipped with self-start- 
ing 6-cyl., 4-cycle Gray motor. Write for'this big catalog today, 
free. Also @ Marine Engine Catalog showing full line of 
2 and 4-cycle marine motors, $55 upwards, one to six cylinders. 

GRAY MOTOR CO., 2312 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








SENSE ABOUT FOOD | 
FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


Don’t buy a “blind,” 
out-of-date typewriter. 
Own this genuine Oliver 
Visible for only 13c a day. 
No agents. We save you $48. 
Sent on Free Trial. Write today 
for book of facts and low price. 




























It is a serious question sometimes to know just 
what to eat when a person’s stomach is out of 
order and most foods cause trouble. 

Grape-Nuts food can be taken at any time with | 
the certainty that it will digest. Actual experi- | 
ence of people is valuable to anyone interested. 

A Terre Haute woman writes: “I had suffered 
with indigestion for about four years, ever since 
an attack of typhoid fever, and at times could eat | 
nothing but the very lightest food, and then suffer 
so with my stomach I would wish I never had to 
eat anything. 

“T was urged to try Grape-Nuts and since using 
it Ido not have to starve myself any more, but I 
can eat it at any time and feel nourished and sat- 
isfied, dyspepsia is a thing of the’past, and I am 
now strong and well. 

““My husband also had an experience with 
He was very weak and sickly one 
spring, and could net attend to his work. He was 
put under the doctor’s care but medicine did not 
seem to do him any good until he began to leave | 
off ordinary food and use Grape-Nuts. It was 
surprising to see the change in him. He grew | 
better right off, and naturally he has none but | 
words of praise’ for Grape-Nuts. | 

“Our boy thinks he cannot eat a meal without | 
Grape-Nuts, and he learns so fast at school that | 
his teacher comments on it. Iam satisfied that it | 
is because of the great nourishing elements in 
Grape-Nuts.”’ | 

This mother is right. Grape-Nuts food is a cer- 
tain and remarkable rebuilder of body, nerves 
and brain. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 








Evening — 
A congenial companion and a Mullins 
canoe—lights dancing among the rip- 
ples—the gentle lapping of the water 
—the swishing of the dipping paddle— 
enchantment! 


CMuLuNS CANOES) 


sweep into the new season with added 
beauty and refinement. To the grace 
and lightness of the Indian canoe, we 
have added expert workmanship, ex- 
quisite finish and splendid durability. 





Our canoe book is interesting—fascinating—free. 


The W. H. Mullins Company 
SALEM, OHIO 


24 Franklin St. 


World’s largest manufacturers of 
Steel and Wooden Boats. 














full of human interest. 




















The "New Home" Trade Mark represents 


a running hound because it is 


illustration of silent, quick, easy move- 


ments and the light - running 
qualities of the 


NEW HOME 


Sewing’ Machine 


The "New Home" is the most silent 
and most easily operated sewing 
machine made. This trade mark is 
stamped on the back shuttle slide 
of every genuine "New Home" 
Machine. Look for it on the sewing 
machine you buy, as it is the only 
positive proof of the genuine "New 
Home," and is a guarantee of New 
Home quality. 


Send for Catalogue — Dept. K. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Orange, Mass. 


the best 


Trade Mark 
Reg istered 
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SPORT SET 


Cap and Scarf 


The popularity of these new Angora 
Sport Sets for young women is sweeping 
the country. So unprecedented is the 
demand that manufacturers are finding 
difficulty in making them fast enough. 
The Sport Cap and Scarf are especially 
appropriate for all outdoor sports,—skat- 
ing, hockey, driving, motoring, toboggan- 
ing,—and also for street wear. The Set 
we offer is made in the “brushed” or 
Angora effect. The Cap has a pompon at 
either side. The Scarf is sixty inches 
in length and has fringed ends. A choice 
of the following colors is allowed — white, 
gray, tan, Copenhagen blue, and cerise. 
We believe every Companion girl will be 
interested in the following timely Offer. 


OUR FEBRUARY OFFER 


The Angora Sport Set complete will 
be given to any Companion sub- 
scriber who between January 28th 
and February 27th sends us one new 
solicited subscription to The Youth’s 
Companion and 25 cents extra; or 
sold for #1.50 per Set. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere 
in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 





THE FIRST PARACHUTE. 


HE invention of the aéroplane is accepted 


to-day as the most significant achievement in | 


the conquest of the air. The same attitude 
was held in 1783, when the Montgolfiers invented 
the balloon, and again in 1797, when Garnerin 
demonstrated the practicality of the parachute. 
The latter invention in particular roused popular 
interest to a degree that amounted almost to awe. 
G. Lenétre, writing in Les Annales, describes in an 
interesting manner the scenes of that memorable 
event. 

On a beautiful day of the year 1783, a citizen of 
Montpellier, France, out for his early morning 
walk, beheld a strange spectacle. Happening to 
pass by the house of Sébastien Lenormand, a dis- 
tinguished scientist, he saw that eminent and 
respected man balancing himself on the sill of his 
first-story window. In each hand he clasped an 
open umbrella, the points of which were tied 
firmly to the handles. 

The passer-by was thunderstruck by the strange 
sight. In another moment he was even more 
astounded, for Lenormand suddenly jumped into 
space. The man in the street shrieked and rushed 
forward; but instead of beholding a body hurtling 
through the air, he saw the scientist float gently 
down, and land, smiling and unhurt, on the pave- 
ment. The parachute had been invented. 

The news of Lenormand’s invention spread 
rapidly, and it was not long before several scien- 
tific bodies had attempted experiments. Cats and 
dogs and other animals were tied to parachutes 
and dropped from balloons, and in every case 
they reached the ground unhurt. Interest in 
aéronautics waned somewhat during the troubled 
days of the Revolution, so that it was not until 1797 
that a man could be found who would dare to 
descend in a parachute from a great height. The 
occasion when Jacques Garnerin did make the 
attempt was a memorable one. 

The experiment took place on October 22, 1797, 
at the Pare Monceau. The parachute, looking 
like an immense umbrella, was attached beneath 
the balloon. Toward sunset, Garnerin, standing 
in a tiny wicker basket suspended from the para- 
chute, gave the word to let go. 

The enormous crowd that covered the park, the 
roads, the neighboring plains, maintained a hushed 
silence as the balloon slowly rose. There was 
not a murmur from the awed spectators, who fol- 
lowed with a sort of fascinated gaze the figure of 
the disappearing Garnerin. Would this brave 
man really dare the unknown? Would he dare to 
jump from the great height to which he was rap- 
idly being carried? 

The balloon, undisturbed by any wind, rose 
straight in the air. It seemed like a mere speck 
against the sky to the crowds below. Women 
were becoming hysterical under the suspense. 
Suddenly a great cry of horror rose from the 
plains. The single speck had become two, one of 
which seemed to disappear in space, while the 
other was dropping like a bullet toward the earth. 
Garnerin had cut loose, and the parachute had 
failed to open. 

The throngs in the Pare Monceau were mad 
with excitement. Women fainted, men shouted, 
shrieked, prayed. But always the upturned eyes 
were fastened on the falling parachute. Suddenly 
a shout of joy and wonder burst from every spec- 
tator. Like a great bird unfolding its wings, the 
parachute had opened. 

With the sudden check in its tremendous speed, 
the parachute and the tiny basket beneath it were 
set swinging in great oscillations. Then, against 
the darkening sky a speck appeared that every 
moment grew larger, passed the parachute and 
fell to earth. It was the balloon from which 
Garnerin had cut loose, and which had finally burst 
and fallen to the ground before the parachute. 

Soon the parachute, slowly descending and still 
swinging violently, was near enough so that the 
crowd could distinguish the figure of Garnerin 
waving from the basket. At last, amid frenzied 
cheers, the parachute dropped to earth. Garnerin 
stood in greater danger of losing his life through 
the demonstrations of the enthusiastic mob than 
he had from the possible failure of his parachute. 
Finally, however, he escaped on horseback, while 
the excited crowd wandered back to Paris to 
spread the news of the wonderful event over the 


city. 
M summer resort, and she was called upon 
recently to assist at a performance not 
announced on the bills. She had to undergo an 
X-ray examination, not because of any physical 
need of it, but because she had swallowed a 
diamond ring, and its whereabouts in her internals 
had to be discovered, in order to recover it. 
According to the Scientific American, Minnie 
was eating peanuts out of the hand of a man 
wearing the valuable ying, when she playfully 
slipped the saliva-covered end of her trunk over 
the fingers of the hand in search of more peanuts, 
and, to the astonishment and consternation of the 
man, took the ring along in withdrawing it. 


& 


MINNIE AND THE RING. 


INNIE is an elephant who performed at a 


& 





She | 


quickly tossed it into her yawning mouth, heedless | 


of the futile efforts of the owner to make her drop 
it. So, to locate the ring, X-ray photographs had 
to be resorted to. 

Minnie’s side was marked off into seven sec- 
tions, and seven X-ray plates were marked to cor- 
respond with numbers painted on her side. One 
after another, the photographs were made of her 
interior to find the exact position of the ring. It 
disclosed itself in plate No. 1. It had become 
firmiy lodged in the throat of the elephant. She 
could not cough it up, nor would it go down. A 


veterinary surgeon was summoned, and he probed | 


the animal’s throat for the ring. The valuable 
gem was soon recovered, and Minnie was none 


the worse for her novel experience. 
Q a seedy-looking individual in a railway 
carriage got into conversation with a fellow 
traveler. He had a good tale to tell. 
“Ah, sir,” he said, sadly, ‘I’ve seen changes. I 
was once a doctor with a large practice, but owing 
e 


to one little slip, my patients began to leave me, 
and now I’m just living from hand to mouth.” 


& 


FATAL FRANKNESS. 
NE day, says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


& 





| 


‘*What was the slip?” was the natural question. 


“Well, sir,” replied the other, “in filling in a | 
death certificate for a patient that had died, I | 
absent-mindedly signed my name in the space 
headed, ‘Cause of death’ !” 








and 


When 
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2lTon 


The Victrola tone is a wonderful thing. 
reality—throbbing with life and power. 


Tone Control 


Two Victrola characteristics 


It is the tone of pure 


you hear the world’s 


greatest artists on the Victrola, you hear them just as truly as though 
they were singing or playing right before you. 
Besides this true-to-life tone there is incorporated in the Victrola 
the important feature of tone-control—the ability to play each indi- 
vidual selection just as yow personally want to hear it. 
These two distinguishing features demonstrate the perfection of 


every detail in the 


Victrola. 


It not only brings you the world’s best 


music in all its beauty, but enables you to enjoy it to the fullest extent. 


There are Victrolas in great variety 


from $15 to $250 and any Vic 
will gladly demonstrate them 
any music you wish to hear. 


The patented Victor ‘‘ goosee 
neck ’’ tone-arm in playing posi- 
tion. 


“Goose-neck” sound-box tube 
—the flexible metal connection 
between the sound-box and ta- 
pering tone arm, which enables 
the Victor Needle to follow the 
record grooves with unerring 
accuracy. 


tor dealer 
and play 


Always use Victrolas with Victor 


Records and Victor Needles—the com- 
bination. 


There is no other way to 


get the unequaled Victrola tone. 





Concealed sounding- 
boards and amplifying 
compartment of wood — 
provide the very limit of 
area of vibrating surface 
and sound amplifying com- 
partment, so absolutely 
essential to an exact and 
pure tone reproduction. 











Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Mo 


mtreal, Canadian Distributors 


The famous Victor trademark 
is on every Victrola, Victor, and 
Victor Record. 


Victor system of changeable 
needles—a perfect reproduction 
is possible only with a perfect 
point— therefore a new needle 
for each record is the only posi- 
tive assurance of a perfect point. 
You also have your choice of full 
tone, half tone or further modifi- 
cation with the fibre needle. 





Modifying doors—may be 
opened wide thereby giving 
the tone in its fullest volume; 
or doors may be set at any de- 
gree graduating the volume of 
tone to exactly suit every re- 
quirement. Closed tight the 
volume is reduced to the min- 
imum and when not in use 
interior is fully protected. 











Victrola XVI, $200 


Oak or mahogany 











EEL A AL ee a ar 
Wouldn’t You Like to Own a Store 














Then come and see my store—see that it’s just 
make a batch yourself. Learn the business. 
This is the 
Money Mak- 
ing Machine. 


chine. You'll 

Won't take youa day. I'll b 
and have a good t k with 
money than you ever made 


see—know— 


300 miles I'll pay all your traveling expenses, if you buy a ma- 


Every Nickel You Take in Nets You Al- 









Wouldn’t you like to be proprietor of a money making 
business? Once I was just a struggling candy maker. 
The profits from Crispettes, the new, delicious popcorn 
confection built this big business for me. The very same 
proposition that made me, should do the same for you. 
Start in the Crispette B ‘or y If. Build a busi- 
ness of your own as I did. Geta window—a small store— 
a cozy nook where the rent is low. Keep all the profits. 
I'll teach you the Crispette business—tell you how to 
succeed—show you how to make Crispettes by my special 
secret formula. I'll do it right here in Springfield—per- 
sonally or by mail. But the thing for you to do is to 


Come to See Me At My Expense. 


Don’t say you're coming. Just drop in quietly. Callon 
any banker or merchant. Ask them about Long—about 
my store—my crispette business. Ask them if what I say 
isn’t the truth—right from the shoulder. Look into my 
reputation. See if folks think I'll give you a square deal. 
like the picture. See the machine. Seecrispettes made— 
Get my pointers on how to succeed. Up to a distance of 

























learn everything. It’s simple—easy. 
e glad to see you—glad to show you the store 
you. You'll go home ready to make more 
in your life. 


most Four Cents Profit. 


Think of it! Think of the fortunes made 
in 5 cent pieces. It’s one business in a 
hundred. Everybody Pane crispettes — 
children — parents — old folks. ne sale 
always means two—two means four. So 
it goes. It’s a great business. I found itso 





This is a recent 
picture of the 











Send —so should you. Send for my big free man who 
book “How to make money in the made $1500 in 
for <stonette Business’’—48 pages illus- one month with 
Free trated — complete information and tye 4 a Long 
ty of how I built my business. Read it and Crispette 
Book i) then come to Springfield. 4 ot 
W. Z. LONG, 1034 High St., Springfield, 0. store window. 















The BR Lat 5 
Be New 
A (e \ Motorcycle 


ng 





ure coaster 
handlebars wt 





for greed men and women 


Wonderful Offer ett Res 
our fee catalog. A spall soot down 
Write Today Do tt new, and we iene 












f 
state 


Arrow Cycle Co., Sni*csinerns Ave: Chicago, 





Write today for 
our 15 day trial 
offer of the New 
see Tae Receiver 

el, 
Phone. It has eight 
adjustmentsof twelve 
tones each. 


96 Degrees of Sennd ; 


The complete ran pe of tone for the human ear is cov- 
ered. It is the ee of an efficient om. 
Instrument 


— 4 for the ing organs. 

. 
Write for sometan aed Dee pie fe ein bet: 
bay free ti ‘prot iddley =, ree tt SE. 


tes} yoqare Nom iddleman’s 
are z ‘sufferer f _ ‘deafness or if you 
tt now. 


t fail to write for this book 


aie ar Dept. 2382, 45 W. 34th St., New York City 
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THE COB- ASH CAKE 


ill SESS 


44—124 PAGE 
periodical, up- 


POULTRY PAP ER to-date ; ‘tells 











don’t know that it’s any better,’’ com- 

mented Lucy’s grandmother, poking a 
strawberry out of the whipped cream that 
surmounted her piece of shortcake. ‘‘We used 
to do just as well with cob ashes.’’ 

‘*Cob ashes! What do you mean?’’ asked 
Lucy. 

‘7711 tell you a story about it,’’ her grand- 
mother answered. ‘‘You know, when I was 
a girl, the country round here was very thinly 
settled. We lived in a log house then—and 
didn’t think anything about it, either. 

‘‘The morning of my fifteenth birthday, 
mother and father went to the village, twelve 
miles away, and left Ben and mealone. I had 
set about bleaching my straw hat, when Ben 
suggested that we go and pick strawberries in 
the pas' 

‘*Bleaching your hat? 
that?’’ Lucy asked. 

‘*T took an empty barrel, and set it at the 
top of the hill, down which the lane ran to 
the road, ’’ her grandmother explained. ‘‘Then 
I brought a pan of live coals from the kitchen 
fire, and put them in the barrel. Next, I 
hung my hat inside, near the top, by a string; 
then I sprinkled sulphur on the coals, and 
covered the barrel with pieces of board. The 
fumes of the burning sulphur would bleach 
the hat, you know—or probably you don’t 
know; girls are so ignorant nowadays. 

‘*Well, I arranged all this, and then went 
out to gather strawberries with Ben. We took 
our lunch with us, and didn’t come back till 
late in the afternoon. Then we saw a man 
riding up our lane on horseback. 

‘*He was dusty, and his horse seemed jaded, 
but from his black clothes and white tie, I 
decided that he must be the new preacher, 
and whispered this to Ben. 

‘*There was no church near us, and the only 
preaching we heard was when a circuit rider 
held a camp meeting in the neighborhood. 
My parents always welcomed the traveling 
preacher, and they had only a few weeks before 
mourned the death of the kindly old man who 
had included us in his circuit. My mother 
had wondered who would take his place. 

‘The horseman drew rein at the gate, and 
asked for a glass of water, which Ben ran to 
fetch. 

‘**You’re the preacher, aren’t you, sir?’ I 
asked. 

‘** Preacher? Oh, yes— yes. 
preacher.’ 

‘* *How sorry mother will be to miss you!’ 
I said, and then I added, ‘Won’t you come in 
and stay to supper? Father and mother are 
away, but I’ll do the best I can.’ 

‘**Nobody home but you two?’ said the 
preacher. ‘When will your folks be back?’ 

‘* ‘Not till pretty late, I’m afraid,’ I admit- 


“ Cone nowadays is different, but I 


How did you do 


I’m _ the 


‘¢ * Well, 
preacher. 

‘*He dismounted, and put up his horse, and 
then I led him into the sitting room. 

‘¢¢Try to make yourself comfortable, sir,’ I 
said, with my most grown-up air. ‘Maybe 
you’d like to look at the books in the secretary. 
My grandfather was a preacher, and that’s 
why we have so many.’ 

‘*Then I hastened into the kitchen. 

‘**Now you’ve done it!’ said Ben, in an 
aggrieved tone. 
head to ask me my catechism |’ 

** *Well, you can go and milk the cows, and 
hang round outdoors,’ I told him, for I didn’t 
want him to disgrace himself before the new 
preacher. 

**As for myself, I had supper to think of. 
I wanted to have something worthy of the 
occasion, and I decided on a strawberry short- 
cake. But to my disgust, I found there were 
no cob ashes in the house. You see, we did 
not have baking powder in those days; and 
soda and saleratus were equally unknown. So 
to make things rise, we used corncob ashes. 
A spoonful or two steeped in water answered 
the same purpose as modern soda. 

‘*But with the box empty, my cake making 
had to begin at the very beginning. I burned 
half a dozen corncobs, sifted the ashes, and 
then made my preparations. Everything was 
progressing finely when Ben returned from 
the milking. Suddenly our visitor opened the 
sitting-room door, and looked in. 

‘**Who came in just then?’ he asked. 
heard some one come through the gate.’ 

‘**Nobody but me,’ said Ben. ‘I’ve been 
milking.’ 


ee 


the door, and we both of us thought he was 
rather sharp and cross. ‘You see; he’ll be 
asking me to say my catechism yet!’ grumbled 
Ben, and he prudently retreated to the yard. 
From his perch on the woodpile, he could see 
the sitting-room windows, and he slipped in 
to me presently with a wondering whisper: 

‘***Patty, what’s he hunting in the secretary 
for?? 

** ‘Books,’ I answered. ‘I asked him if he 
didn’t want to look at them.’ 

‘*«They’re not in the drawer,’ said Ben. 


I will stop a while,’ said the | 


‘S’pose he takes it into his | 





|large enough to admit a nickel; 
‘*The preacher withdrew his head and closed | 





‘* ‘Well, maybe he didn’t know,’ I replied, 
absently, for I was too busy to think. 
“*T had set the table with the best dishes, 


cooked some ham, and placed some tea ready | ¢re aoe 


for steeping, when a peep into the bake kettle 
showed me that the cake was done. I really 
felt very proud of that supper when it was on 
the table—and didn’t the preacher enjoy it! 
Not a word of grace did he utter, but he helped 
himself bountifully, not to say greedily, and 
left Ben and me to care for ourselves. 

‘*It had taken so long to prepare the supper 
that when I looked at the clock, it occurred to 
me that my father and mother might return 
to witness my triumph, and I said as much. 

‘¢*Eh?’ said the preacher; and though his 
table manners before had been disconcerting, 
he now began positively to gobble. It seemed 
as if he could not stop until he had quite 
finished my cob-ash cake. When there was 
not another mouthful, he pushed back - his 
chair, and said: 

***T must be off. Sorry I can’t stop to see 
your folks, but you can give ’em my respects.’ 

‘‘In a few moments he was galloping down 
the lane, waving us good-by, and Ben and I 
turned from the doorway. 

‘** ‘Glad he was in a hurry,’ Ben observed, 
philosophically. ‘If he hadn’t been, he might 
have got round to the catechism.’ 

‘*T was rather disappointed at the preacher’s 
abrupt departure, and a good deal put out 
because he had not paid me a single compli- 
ment on my cooking—beyond that of voracious- 
ness. My brother wandered into a next 
room. Suddenly he called me. 

‘* *Patty, did you take away the money—for 
the south meadow? That little drawer in the 
secretary is open.’ 


‘*T was at Ben’s side in a moment, looking | 


into father’s little private drawer. The black 
wallet that I knew had been there was gone. 

‘**Why, the old thief! I don’t believe he 
was the preacher, at all!’ I gasped. 

‘*We ran out to the head of the lane, hoping 
to see which way our visitor had gone, and I 
climbed to the top of my bleaching barrel. 
The boards broke under me, letting me down 
inside, and the barrel tumbled over. My first 
sensation was that of stifling in a cloud of 
sulphur; my next, of rolling downhill, with 
the barrel bumping, and Ben crying: 

** ‘Stop, Patty, stop!’ 

‘‘T did at last stop; and as I extricated 
myself, bruised and dizzy, I heard a loud 
‘Whoa!’ and then the exclamation, ‘What on 
earth! Patty, my child!’ 

‘*My father and mother were gazing down 
upon me from their wagon, and beside them 
was a tall man on horseback. I was too 
bewildered to explain, but Ben began to talk, 
and in a moment the horseman struck his 
hand upon his saddle. 

‘**Preacher! That’s Bill Kelly, the very 
fellow I’m after. And as long as we didn’t 
see him, he must have gone that way.’ 

‘*He turned, and galloped down the road; 
and my father, as soon as he could take one 
of the horses out of the wagon and mount it, 
followed. 

“ ‘That’s 
mother. 

‘*About three hours later the sheriff and my 
father, and three other men who had joined 
in the chase, appeared at our house with the 
prisoner. They stopped for a few moments 
to rest before taking him on to the village. 

‘* ‘Little fool!’ he said, when he saw me. 
‘I’d have been safe out of this if I hadn’t 
stopped to eat your miserable cake!’ 

‘*So the ‘preacher’ paid a compliment to my 
cooking, after all.’’ 

& © 


A NEWSBOY’S CONFIDENCE IN 
THE PUBLIC. 


OST people are honest; so, at least, 
reasons a newsboy in a California town, 
and he has clear justification for his 

confidence. The reporter of the following inci- 
dent was in a downtown drug store, when a 
stranger came in with a copy of a newspaper, 
and asked change for a dime. He said that 
he wanted to pay for his newspaper. Some 
one remarked that for his part he let the news- 
boys find their own change. 


**This newsboy cannot do it,’’ said the man 
with the newspaper. ‘‘Come out here and 
look at him. ’’ o or three bystanders stepped 
to the door, expecting to see a crippled boy 
with a pile of newspapers to sell. Instead, 
they saw a tin can with a hole in the top 
a pile of 
newspapers lying upon the walk, ‘and a card 
fastened to the can, reading: 

**Gone to Sunday school for one hour. If 
you want a paper, take one, and put your 
nickel in the can. 

The can and pile of newspapers stood unpro- 
tected on the walk for more than an hour, 
while their little owner was at Sunday school. 
Men who passed by and were attracted by the 
rather odd little news stand would stop, read 
the sign, pick up a paper, and put a nickel— 


the sheriff from town,’ said my 


{and sometimes a dime—into the little tin can. 
| When the bo 


returned from Sunday school, 
he found all his newspapers gone, and more 
nickels in the tin can than there were papers 
when he left. 


all you want to know about care and 
‘our months for 10 ce 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
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or profit. 
Dept. 40, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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GIBBS & CO., Publishers, Station F, Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
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‘‘The most delicious morsel !’’ 


RAY’S 







Finnan 
Haddie 


You never tasted its equal. 


Sugar cured, 
doubly appetizing at this season. Don’t miss it. 


Send a Quarter in an envelope for trial size. 
W. A. BAY, 539 E. 1st Street, 80. BOSTON, MASS. 











LAME BACK 


Rheumatic 








(MINARD'S 
LINIMENT 


For the relief of 


STIFF, SORE MUSCLES 


rheumatic pains, bruises, sprains, sore 
hands or feet. 

A good thing—Rub it in 
Half a century of use has established 
its place as a staple in every New 
England drug store. 25e. 50c. $1.00. 
MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. CO., Framingham, Mass. 














150 to 200 
cups to the lb.,20c. 
Do not boil over 5 minutes. 


Old Grist Mill 


A delicious, enjoyable, natural health drink. 
Why drink real coffee with all its faults when 
you can get Old Grist Mill? It’s a wheat prepa- 
ration possessing all the phosphates and health- 
giving properties of whole hard wheat. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


Wheat 
Coffee 














“Apples for Profit and Use™ 


—— 


the home. chapter on 
apples in our 1915 Fruit Book tells best 
methods of ee. planting 
our 


growing and 
varieties--all cr true-to- 
name. hardy and wel ll rooted. Other 


~ 2, ALT mM... 
plums, strawberries, currants, ornamen- 
tal shrubs. Write for book today. Free, 
Seen eee 

Yalesville, Conn. 
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Paper 
of Greatest Convenience. 


One double sheet at a 
time—that’s the way you 

ull Handifold Toilet 
Paper from the package. 
No three or four sheets 
sticking together— no torn 
sheets—no long strips as 
from rolls. No Waste. 
Handifold is 25% more 
economical thanany other. 

Fine, soft, pure paper— 
highest = One sheet 


always hanging ready to 








pull. In order to imtro- 
duce Handifold Toilet 
Paper to you, we make 
these remarkable offers: 
No. 1.—Handsome for 
as shown in illustration, 2 of 
IFOLD pa) r of more than 8,000 ‘or $1.00. 
No. 2.—' ve pac! of HANDIFOLD PAPER with 
al wall for $1.00. 


nickeled hook 00. 
No. 5 saree poskege of IFOLD PAPER with 
nickeled for 25 cents. 
All shipped prepaid on a Write 
at once enclosing mone ler, stamps, or reg- 
istered letter, stating which you desire. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


of price. 





























Burrill's 
Tooth 


Powder 


First introduced to give the gen a pow- 
der they could 
Cleanses so thoroughly it waste its way to 
every part of the tooth enamel, and leaves the 
mouth clean, sweet and refreshed. 25 cents. 
Powder form in large glass bottles—or in paste 
form in tubes. New England Laboratory Co., 
Lynn, Mass. 














Automatic Revolver 


Flash Light 





Weight 4 ounces 
Length 4 inches 


HIS ingenious, useful and siart- 
ling Flash Light weighs but four 
ounces, is made of metal, and in 
shape and appearance resembles an 
Automatic Revolver. The “magazine” 
or handle has space for the battery, 
and the muzzle contains a brilliant 
tungsten lamp. The pulling of the 
trigger makes the necessary contact 
for lighting. By reason of its com- 
act size, only four inches long, the 
Flash Light may be easily carried in 
the pocket or in a bag, ready for instant 
use. It so closely resembles a Re- 
volver that a persistent tramp would 
instantly lose his courage. The Flash 
Light is equally suitable for men, 
women, boys and girls. 





Silver-Plated Vest 
Pocket Flash Light 














COMPLETE lighting plant, meas- 
uring only 134x 2% inches, about 
the size and weight of a small 

memorandum book. It consists of a 
silver- d case, beauti- 
fally chased, with combination flash 
and permanent contact, the wonder- 
ful new tungsten battery and the 
Mazda electric bulb, all in the com- 
pact form shown in the illustration. 


Limited Offer 
Formerly sold at $1.50 each. 
Either Flash Light now —_ 
for one new solicited subscri, 
tion and 10c. extra; or sold for 
$1.00 each. In either case we de- 
liver free anywhere in the U.S. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


See 
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“Our Boys Drink Welch's’ 


There’s health in Welch’s—the health that Nature creates from 


the dews of spring, the sunshine of summer and the crisp air of 


autumn—the health that Nature surrounds with the purple skin 


of the Concord grape. 


Your boys and girls can drink Welch’s safely and beneficially. Welch’s is more than 
an occasional drink— it is good for young and old at every meal. 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


A small glass of Welch’s at breakfast makes a most appetizing fruit 
course—a most acceptable beginning for a good day. 
The exact, sanitary Welch method secures and retains unchanged all the goodness 


Nature puts into the choicest selected Concords. Welch’s has every advantage of a 


drink Nature makes. It is not manufactured. It is unadulterated and unsweetened 
and absolutely pure. 


For family use it is a good plan to buy Welch’s by the case. Such a purchase is 


economical, since it does not deteriorate in quality or flavor. 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice”— 


say WELCH’S—and GET IT! 


If unable to obtain Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints 
for $3.00, express prepaid east of Omaha. Sample individual bottle, 
by mail, ten cents. Booklet of recipes free. 





